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The General Motors 
‘| Symphony of th Air 


announces the opening 
of its Winter Series with a 


> NINE-WEEK 
* BEETHOVEN 
FESTIVAL ¢« 


conducted by a : 


ARTURO. 
TOSCANINI 


and featuring 
THE NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


with world-renowned 
Guest Stars 



















hate eR RE 





I ee ee eee 
Nine Consecutive 


SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS 


STARTING 


Oct. 22nd 


5 to 6 p. m. eastern wartime 


over the 
NATIONWIDE NBC NETWORK 


(During the Winter Series, Toscanini 
will conduct sixteen Concerts in all) 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-four 






























NEW 


Camp and Sea and Oversea 





HEN basses and tenors were on their 


for way to far jungle places and sopranos 
eame daily with adjusted schedules for 

half-time jobs to serve on switchboards and 

PROGRAM BUILDERS in defense plants, the thinning ranks of 
my choral groups were an eloquent query. 

“Where can you, an instructor, serve?” 


CHORUSES The answer for me was the military service 


—and a hopeful wish that music might be 





For Mixed Voices needed, too. It was—and is. In training, 

The Crystal Cup....Childe.......... 12 ee ees Oe. ee 

I Blow yresent assignment, there is a daily zer 
° My Bugle Hague 1S for that fellowship which only music can 

I've Got A Home—-Southern bring. In addition, there are many tal- 
Plantation PSE IRREN eS ote Na .20 ented young men and women who find need 

Knight of Raven Black Plume for just such a recreational group as we 
Te eA -20 have in Charleston, 8. C, 

Mister Rabbit — Southern Plan- Our Coast Guard Choristers is composed 
ETE SES ae 15 of both enlisted personnel and _ officers 
Old Armchair—Russe]] .......... 15 os and — oy -_ ge cod give 
Our Flag—O’Hara 15 their time and talent to this choral group. 

Cima , Their rehearsals afford an educational and 
For Female oi recreational outlet and have become wide- 

Our Flag S.A.—O’H Voices ly known for the excellence of their music. 

Tw Lid “Ki FIG. .0.00s0ererveee 15 Among the programs thus far presented 
© Little Kiitens S.A. — Ver- were a broadeast for the Red Cross, ap- 
[EUUEET - disesnstnapititicendinicdnsonninesinibeammice 12 pearances at the Army Port of Embarka- 

The Crystal Cup S.S.A.—Childe .12 tion, the Musical Art Club of Charleston, 

In The Silent Night S.S.A.— a Coast Guard memorial program, the 
Rachmaninoff ............... 12 Navy Hospital, and the Citadel Baptist 

Merry Springtime SSA— . Church of Charleston. 

I acc 15 Regular duties of maintenance and duty 

Our Fla ; O’ a watch seem a far cry from the California 

. g SS.A. Hara............ 1S educational campus, but such experiences 

Sea Birds S.S.A.A.—Blanchard I . 
sane anchard.. .12 as this bring awareness that culture is 
Fo s alive in the hearts and minds of our young 

Coast a _— beg people-—PacLine M. Swain, Ensign USC 
. ictory ng — GRW, 52 So. Battery, Charleston, S. C. 

PRs ar ieieisttndisdineilabiedasditaieatsisinnisi 15 (Formerly in Los Angeles, Cal.) 
ur Flag—C’Hara ....................... 15 

U. P HAVE been transferred to Elementary 

Fich nison Electricity and Radio Material Primary 

ight for Freedom—M. Elaine.... .12 School at U.S. Naval Training Center, 
Gulfport, Miss., for at least three months. 
Operettas The Navy is trying to make a radio tech 
The Farmer in the Del]l— nician out of me. Appreciate the JOURNAL. 
i — Hotter here than in Kansas.—NIAL Voss 
7 Caeies ne Act— N S$ 1/ Plat 2, © H Batt 
Cervenka 60 NAPIER, = e, atoon 2, oO. att. 
. ee one . -44 EE&RM, USNTC, Gulfport Miss. 
Tom Tit Tot— x . . : - 
i : (Formerly in Salina, Kansas, Public 
For Young Voices—Richardson .75 Schools). 

Cantatas so ile 
' AM working in the Welfare and Recrea 

We Believe— | Office here at this Naval Air Sta 
Story of Democracy—2 or 3 tion. Have charge of the station choir, 
Part—Chorus of Equal Voices the all-station talent shows, and sing on 

| ee 50 the recreation programs and the weekly 
i ah : radio programs broadcast directly from the 
Band station. However, all mail should be ad- 

American Crusader’s March by dressed to me at 122 S. Highland Ave., 
L . Elkhart, Ind., as we are maintaining our 
awson, arr. by Briegel.......... .75 home. Mrs. Gowdy and our son are re 

Violin Method maining there. 

Learn With Tunes—Gri I surely am glad to receive the JourNAL 
Melodic Approach agg and be able to keep in touch with at least 
vidual PA or indi- part of the people who are holding the fort 
idual or Class. on the home music front. WILLIAM L. 

Book I—Elementary ....each .75 Gowpy, U.S. Naval Air Station, Barracks 
Book Il—Advanced......each .75 20L. Peru, Ind. (Formerly assistant su- 


. pervisor of music, Elkhart Public Schools.) 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Romp in Rhythm HE Journa at present is my only con- 
by Seatter—Minnis—Wallace tact with the profession and I look for- 
for Classrooms — Interpreta- ward to receiving it each month; at no cost 


tive Stori . should I like to lose this privilege. At 
meee Simple Rhythms..1.25 present I am stationed in New Orleans, 


assigned to Shore Patrol duty, but as my 
whereabouts are never very certain I 
should like you to continue sending the 
JOURNAL to me in care of Mrs. I. L. Deter- 
ing, 3444a Arsenal St., St. Louis 18, Mo.- 
Epmunp L. Derertne, Lt. (jg) USCGR. 












Copies on Examination 


The Willis Music Co. 


124 E. Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio 


AM NOW assigned to a new post and my 

address is 306th A.S.F. Band, O'Reilly 
Gen. Hosp., Springfield, Mo® This is a 
most wonderful place to be assigned to, 
with a good band and under the most capa 
ble direction of Warrant Officer A. W. 
Buchhauser.—-V. F. Lunn, Pvt. (Former- 
ly supervisor of Instrumental music, Oel- 
wein, Iowa.) 
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E ARE INDEBTED for the generous 

supply of octavo music for female 
voices which has been forwarded by our 
musie section in New York. We have 
found splendid vocal talent among our 
WAC stationed here, and will begin train- 
ing them this week for participation in 
musical recreation. The assistance of 
MENC is timely, and will contribute ma- 
terially to the morale of our girls. — 
CAMILLA M. FRANK, Ist Lt., WAC Special 
Service Officer, Hdq. ETOUSA, APO 887 
c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 


HEN I was stationed in Chicago, I 

had the pleasure of meeting members 
of MENC headquarters and Journal staff 
to discuss the prospective Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve Band, and the arrange 
ments for promotional material to be fea- 
tured in the JournaL. At that time I 
learned of the courtesy MENC was ex 
tending to members in military service 
whereby our names would remain on the 
membership list. I am indeed grateful for 
the JouRNALS I have received as they are 
my only contacts with the music profes 
sion at present. Each issue seems to in- 
spire me to speed along my efforts in order 
to return as soon as possible to the field 
of music and join in the postwar mvsic 
contributions. Thank you for my continued 


membership. — HELENE F. Grove, 2d Lt. 
USMCWR, 60 S. Sixth St., Brighton, 
Colo. (Formerly in Claremont, Calif., 


schools. ) 


[Lieutenant Grove must have had con 
siderable pride in the consummation of the 
organization premotion in which she par- 
ticipated, as illustrated by the May-June 
JOURNAL cover picture, taken from an ac 
tual protograph of the band which, at the 
time of the Lieutenant’s first visit to 
MENC headquarters, was only an _ idea. 
Incidentally, the Victory Drummer Girl on 
this issue’s cover is a member of the same 
band. ] 


HIS is just a note to let you Know that 

I am still alive and on a new job. Our 
fine school at Camp Crowder was closed 
April 1st, and I am now Chief of the 
Athletic and Recreation and USMPS 
Branch for the 7th Service Command. We 
are very busy, but the work is very inter 
esting.—JOSEPH SKORNICKA, Capt., Hq. 7th 
Service Command, Omaha, Nebr. (Former) 
supervisor of instrumental music, Milwau 
kee, Wisconsin.) 


FOR ONE greatly appreciate the action 

of the Board of Directors in making it 
possible to keep in touch with your activi 
ties and anticipate the day when I can 
again become an active member. My per 
manent mailing address is 604 Iron St.. 
Lehighton, Pa. RUsseLL B. CHRISTMAN. 
T/Set. 


LAD TO KNOW that I will be kept on 

the mailing list and will be looking 
forward to receiving Conference mailings 
and JOURNALS. Would certainly enjoy 
hearing from my friends in service and 
also those still left in the field. Have been 
in the Marine Corps for almost six months 
pow and am an instructor in the Band 
School here at the Base.— J. S. FISHER, 
Pfe., Co. C, Base Hq. Bn., Marine Corps 
Base, San Diego 40, Calif. (Formerly di 
rector of bands, Louisiana State University : 
secretary-treasurer LMEA: editor of Lou 
isiana Musician.) 


HILE HOME on leave recently I en- 

joyed catching up on the school music 
news in the issues of the JouRNAL. I want 
to add my thanks to the others in service 
who appreciate being kept up to date. At 
present my principal duty is a training 
officer for the WAC units preparing for 
overseas. It’s a far cry from music teach- 
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LIBRARY 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Add LEST to the New Season. 
with... 





Our Famous Be woultes 


For ORCHESTRA 


Compositions and Arrangements by 
C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Famous Educator and Composer of 
“Our Directors Orchestra Folio’ 


A collection containing some of the better known 
masterpieces of orchestral literature, simplified for use 
by high school and junior high orchestras. Thoroughly 
cross-cued so that they are equally effective with smaller 
and unusual combinations. All are complete and play- 
able with strings and piano. 


CONTENTS 


Queen of Sheba, Processional. .. Gounod 
Themes from Piano Concerto No. 2 Rachmaninoff 
Waltz of the Flowers from the“ Nutcracker Suite’. Tschaikowsky 
The Bombardier, March.... ; Herfurth 
Finale from Fifth Symphony ... Beethoven 
Regimental Review, March ; 
Cossack Revels 
Arioso ; ; 
Marching to Victory.. eee 
Marche Slave... oe Tschaikowsky 
The Gladiator, March ii ie ahdsice gush tes . .Sousa 
Freedom Forever, March a itis bso ce OE . Ellwood 
Three Dots and a Dash, March... : Herfurth 
Assembly Songs: 

The Star-Spangled Banner ; 

The Marines’ Hymn. Official Song of the United 

States Marine Corps 
God of Our Fathers... 


YOUR UN ITE p Complete Orchestra teimenanaten 
NATIONS 
PROGRAMS 


RUSSIAN NATIONAL ANTHEM 
(New Hymn of the Soviet Union) 
Folate! 
RED CAVALRY SONG 


The stirring new anthem of the valiant U.S.S.R.— Victory 
song of new Russia. Together with it, the ‘Red Cavalry 
Song," typical of the spirited music of the Red Army. 
You'll be proud to play both numbers! 


For Band— Arr. by DAVID BENNETT 
For Orchestra—. Arr. by MERLE J. ISAAC © 


} 
lol m@ lie il-ttite $ .75 aT mO@lail-ttire! $1.15 
SilelitelolteM steals. 1.00 SIZ) lilelilem szelare, 1.75 


CARL FISCHER, Ine. 


COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Boston e Chicago e DMlas e Los Angeles 
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So you're back at it again—bouncin’ along in the old 
knowledge groove! Keep peckin’ away at it ‘cause this 
old world sure needs plenty of quiz kids to keep it rollin’ 
around right when the fracas is over. 


And it won't be too long now that the little corporal is 
cornered and Tojo and his gang are making their hara- 
‘iri business into a national pastime. Sharper swords to 
‘em! 


What's your job from here in? Same as it was. Slug 
it out behind the G.I.’s on every waste paper, scrap, and 
bond drive that comes along. Don’t let down on ‘em for a 
minute until they hit the trail back home. 


And hang on to those War Bonds, ‘cause right after that 
big Victory parade we'll have the slickest, hottest, sweetest 
Elkhart horns you ever laid lip to. 


‘i 
4i 
- THE ELK 
(Se 
GUZ2Y “LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART ON THE BELL” 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 2" 
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ing I admit, but I enjoy it. My specialties 
are map reading and allied insignia. 

Additional duties have given me some 
musical experience in my two years in the 
WAC: officers’ glee clubs, choirs for Easter 
pageants, special programs, ete. As special 
service officer for our battalion I recently 
worked on the arrangement committee for 
a song contest for the entire training cen- 
ter. As a result of the competition all 
companies are more music-minded, and the 
singing on the march has definitely im- 
proved. 

The talent in our corps is amazing. I 
was musical director of an all-WAC show, 
with original songs and skits written by 
trainees in their first six weeks of Army 
life. The audience enjoyed the show and 
went away humming the tunes. To us it 
seemed as close to “Oklahoma” as any G.I. 
show could be! 

These experiences aren’t possible in a 
classroom, but I’m anxious for the day 
when I return to a grade school orchestra 
in Chicago. Thank you for keeping my 
name on the membership list in the 
MENC. — ELAINE SKELTON, Ist Lt. WAC 
Hdqs., E.F.S. Btn., 3rd WAC Tng. Ctr., Ft. 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 


ECENTLY while passing through Chi- 

cago on my furlough to Grand Junc- 
tion and Seattle I visited the MENC of- 
fice, and I want to express my deep ap- 
preciation for the cordial hospitality ex- 
tended me. I especially enjoyed sitting in 
on the conference with David Hughes and 
some of the members of the NSBOVA 
Board. It is gratifying to know that those 
fellows and our Music Educators National 
Conference are vitally awake to the ever- 
changing problems on the home front. 
Even though I have been in the Army only 
seven months it seems longer, and it was 
good to get that feeling of assurance that 
things are still going on in our school 
music profession just the same; that some 
time in the future we will have a chance 
to go back to that kind of work. School 
music education is a great profession and 
an important part of life—and I am thor- 
oughly sold on it.—PvtT. WILLIAM GOULD, 
757th A.A.F. Band S.A.A.F., Warrensburg, 
Missouri. (Formerly in Long Beach, Calif.) 


AM recreation supervisor for the Ameri- 

ean Red Cross for this area. Being at- 
tached to the Air Corps, it is necessary to 
make all equipment mobile, and I was 
sent here to organize that plan. Of course, 
music plays an important part in the serv- 
icemen’s recreational life. The performance 
might not be so well done at times, but it 
certainly is a morale builder.—Don LUSK, 
ARC, APO 713 Unit 1, c/o PM, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (Formerly supervisor of mu- 
sic, Celina, Ohio.) 


HAVE BEEN reading with interest of 

the men who are in service, or entering 
service at this time, who are members of 
the MENC. I am leaving my position as 
head of the music department at South- 
eastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma, 
to serve as an Ensign in the Navy. My 
assignment for indoctrination training is at 
the University of Arizona, Tucson. I hope 
to keep up with music happenings in our 
schools and coileges by continuing my 
membership in the MENC.— WILLIAM L. 
EDWARDS. 


HAVE BEEN in the U. S. Army since 

February 1943. At present I am sta- 
tioned at the Induction Station at Newark 
in the Preclassification Section working as 
a psychological technician. Please con- 
tinue to send the JouRNAL to me at 106 N. 
Grove St., E. Orange, N. J.—WiIuarp S. 
Briees, T/4. (Formerly supervisor of in- 
strumental music, Yonkers, N. Y.) 





WANTED—BACK COPIES 
Music Supervisors Bulletin: Vol. 1, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Music Supervisors Journal: Vol. 2, 
Nos. 1, 4 —Vol. 3, Nos. 2, 4—Vol. 4, 
No. 4—Vol. 6, No. 1. 

MENC, 64 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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of music in American life 


A journal for the free expression of 
opinion concerning all phases 


The first ten issues of this new magazine 
have carried lively, timely articles by: 


Paul Althouse 
Wilfred C. Bain 
Howard Barlow 
Marion Bauer 
Irving Berlin 
Seth Bingham 
Frank Black 
Orville J. Borchers 
Lt. Col. Howard Bronson 
Janice Bryan 
Raymond Burrows 
C. V. Buttleman 
‘Frankie Carle 
Leon Carson 
Irving Cheyette 
Samue! Chotzinoff 
Aaron Copland 
Henry Cowell 
Ennis Davis 

Peter De Rose 
Clarence Dickinson 
Helen Dickinson 
Florence Easton 
Maxwell Eckstein 
Duke Ellington 

S. Lewis Elmer 
Jacob A. Evanson 
George Fergusson 


Hummel Fishburn 
Isadore Freed 

Hugo Frey 

Fay Templeton Frisch 
Lloyd Funchess 
Anne M. Gannett 
Glenn Gildersleeve 
Richard Franko Goldman 
Morton Gould 

Ferde Grofe 

Felix Guenther 
David Hall 

Howard Hanson 
Roy Harris 

Floyd Hart 

Arthur A. Hauser 
Capt. Mark Hindsley 
Marguerite V. Hood 
John Tasker Howard 
Edwin Hughes 
Nelson M. Jansky 
Helen Jepson 
Edward Johnson 
Archie N. Jones 

L. Bruce Jones 
Arthur Judson 
Raymond Kendall 
John C. Kendel 


Lt. Col. Harold Kent 
Frederick Kinsley 
Jacob Kwalwasser 
Minna Lederman 
Frank Luther 
Charles E. Lutton 
Osbourne McConathy 
Duncan McKenzie 
Henry Marx 

Ian Mininberg 
Newbold Morris 
Homer C. Mowe 
Frank E. Mullen 
Mae Nightingale 

T. Tertius Noble 
John G. Paine 
William S. Paley 
Lawrence Perry 
Lilla Belle Pitts 
James T. Quarles 
Mrs. Arthur Reis 
William D. Revelli 
Luther A. Richman 
Charles B. Righter 
Richard Rodgers 
Francis Rogers 
Artur Rodzinski 
Sigmund Romberg 


David Rose 

Lazare Saminsky 
Domenico Savino 
William Schuman 
Charles Seeger 
John F. Sengstack 
Sigmund Spaeth 
Alfred Spouse 
Albert P. Stewart 
Reginald Stewart 
F. Fay Swift 
James R. Sydnor 
Bernard U. Taylor 
Virgil Thomson 
Arthur Todd 

J. C. Volkwein 
Oscar Wagner 
Fred Waring 
Franz Waxman 
George A. Wedge 
Louis G. Wersen 
Paul Whiteman 
William Wiemann 
Peter J. Wilhousky 
John F. Williamson 
Mark Woods 

Paul Yoder 
Augustus Zanzig 


If you are not one of the many music educators who already subscribe for 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL write for a complimentary copy of the current 
issue which contains articles by Oscar Hammerstein II, Morton Gould, Eugene 


Goossens, 


Edgar Kobak, Russell Bennett, 


Vernon Duke, 


Sigmund Spaeth, 


Paul Creston, Rowland Dunham, Jacob Evanson, David Van Vactor, and others. 


RKO Building 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-four 
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1270 Sixth Avenue 


New York, 20, N. Y. 
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News from the Field 


Louis G. Wersen, for a number of 
years director of music in the public 
schools of Tacoma, Washington, presi- 
dent of the National School Orchestra 
Association, and former president of 
MENC Northwest Division, has been ap- 
pointed director of music education for 
the public schools of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

William D. Boutwell, member of the 
Editorial Board of the Music Educators 
Journal, for many years a member of 
the staff of the U. S. Office of Education 
where he was director of public rela- 
tions, is now associated with the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Inc., Wash- 
ington, PD. C. 





Samuel T. Burns, former state super- 
visor of music in Louisiana and for 
several years past head of the public 
school music department of Indiana 


| RA FIED. 
. University, now professor of music edu- 
eee fr Aafter-the-war production cation at New York University. 
Vincent A. Hiden, president of MENC 
The flute of tomorrow ... your flute... has already been drafted Califernia-Western Division and presi- 
on Armstrong drawing boards... ready, at the war's end, to lend Cont of the Cakinndé renchers Asseem- 
. ci tion, has resigned his position in the 
new eloquence to your interpretations, new glory to your genius. music department of the Oakland Pub- 
lic Schools to become western regional 
educational director for RCA _ Victor 
Division, Radio Corporation of America, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 
MAKERS OF ALITY FLUTES 
OF QU The bute, Eugene F. Heeter, director of music 
ELKHART, INDIANA ss 2.” in the public schools of Holland, Michi- 
h Me, gan, and orchestra vice-president of 
tegion Three NSBOVA, has accepted a 
post with the Holland Furnace Company 
and will have his headquarters in Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 


John Lewis, formerly of Ashland, 
Kentucky, and for the past year or more 
taking post graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, begins the new 
school year as assistant professor in 
the School of Fine Arts at Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Carl G. Lindgren, immediate past 
TIME CHANGES BUT THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TEACHING REMAIN president of the California School Band 
’ and Orchestra Association Southern 


District, and head of the music depart- 


THE SAME... y= A 6 ment at David Starr Jordan High 
School, Long Beach, Calif., is on leave 
TE and while serving as Red Cross club di- 
FD rector overseas. 
= 
170 ie i}ih Henry J. Ehlers, former head of the 
El EM EN ET music department of State Teachers 


College, Plattsburgh, New York, is now 
director of music of the Eastern Ore- 
gon State College of Education, La 
Grande, Oregon. 


Designed and written by well known teachers and educators, the Lloyd V. Funchess, state supervisor 
RUBANK METHODS are the original systematic, graded courses of of music in Louisiana, is on a year's 
instrumental study. Used by successful teachers everywhere. These leave of absence for graduate study at 
methods are imitated, but have not been excelled. Columbia University Teachers College. 


@ RUBANK ELEMENTARY METHODS... . Robert C. Gilmore, of Alexandria, 
iwic 7 . . - =i of 


CLARINET. Hovey $.75 BASS (E}, or BB) Hovey $.75 Louisiana, and a former president ‘ 
SORNET or TRUMPET Robinson .75 XYLOPHONE or MARIMBA the Louis‘ana Music Education Associa- 
TROMBONE or BARITONE Long .75 uM Peterson . tion, is acting as state supervisor of 
HORN (F or ae, 75 TYMPANT . —— ‘ music for Louisiana during the absence 
, ~-SOUCE of Mr. Funchess. 
PLUTE or PICCOLO Petersen 75 VIQUIN Book 2 7 
SAXOPHONE . ne 3% ole ae Reven S. DeJarnette, former treasur- 
_Hovey .75 STRING BASS a er of MENC Southwestern Division, and 
Skornicka .75 BELL LYRA . Whistler . for the past year located at State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri, 
@ RUBANK INTERMEDIATE METHODS... . as director of the Conservatory of 
CLARINET Skornicka $.75 DRUM . Buggert §. Music, is now in USO work. 


CORNET or TRUMPET FLUTE Skornicka 
Skornicka .75 SAXOPHONE . ..Skornicka . Harry Seitz, president of the National 
ee re ick: .75 A —— = Catholic Music Educators Association, 
HORN (F or E})........ Skornicka .75 BASS (E, or BB})....Skornicka . and for many, years connected with the 
music departrnent of the Detroit Public 


@ RUBANK ADVANCED METHODS . Schools, is now director of music in the 
CLARINET Voxman-Gower $1.00 " Sapna Gower $1.25 Catholic Schools of Detroit Diocese. 
CORNET or TRUMPET TROMBONE or BARITON 


FLUTE VoxmanGower 1.00 BASSOON" Gower-Vornan _ > & ee ae Tne pres 
SAXOPHONE Voxman-Gower 1.00 is stopped on this issue of the Journal 
in order to announce the sad news that 

. BANU RT 4 Archie McAllister passed away Satur- 
day, September 30, at St. Joseph’s Hos- 

pital in Joliet. The funeral took place 

RUBANK METHODS are distributed by . CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS on Tuesday, October 3. Death was due 
to an acute heart ailment and followed 


i} music dealers ond jobbers. j ; 
q v ! a comparatively short illness. 
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GRETSCH N 


/ SCHOOL DESIGNED \ 


SCHOOL TESTED 


PROMOTIONS IN EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
BENEFIT SCHOOL AND MUSIC EDUCATOR ALIKE 


OVERING every phase of the students’ instrumental music activi- 

ties from Kindergarten Rhythm Band and right on through to 
High School Band and Orchestra, the series of practical, effective 
Gretsch Promotions render invaluable aid to the Music Educator. 
Realistic, workable solutions to problems of Organization, Equip- 
ment—yes, even of Finance—feature this comprehensive Gretsch 
Program of Educational Music Promotion.* 


Kindergarten Rhythm Band 
Pre-Band Instrumental Training 
Drum Corps Organization and Training 
School Band and Orchestra Programs 


A basic and exclusive feature of the entire program is the highly 
perfected and well-tried 


GRETSCH-TILSON 
MUSICAL APTITUDE AND TALENT TEST 





which, by stimulating interest and encouraging participation in 
school music, provides a steady registration of new talent for your 
instrumental courses and activities. It enlists parental interest and 
support. It is a definite aid to improvement and diversification of 
instrumentation. In short, the GRETSCH-TILSON talent test is a tool 
that every Music Educator needs. And it is readily available to him 
through his nearby GRETSCH dealer—without cost or obligation. 


Some phases of this program temporarily unavailable due to War-time conditions. 


Thee FRED. GRETSCH mre. co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
218 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL. * 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11. N.Y 
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ASSOCIATED MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th St. New York 19 


TO CONTESTANTS PARTICIPATING IN THE YOUNG 

ARTISTS’ AUDITIONS TO BE HELD DURING 1945 UNDER 

THE AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS 


With the cooperation of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, we take pleasure in announcing that we are offering 
the following prize awards to the winner or winners of these 
auditions: 


In case of a single winner—his choice of $50.00 worth of new music and/or 
reprints of European editions published by us. 


In case of two winners—to each his choice of $25.00 worth of new music 
and/or reprints of European editions published 


In case of three winners—to each his choice of $20.00 worth of new music 
and/or reprints of European editions published 


These awards are offered to the winning contestants whether 
or not they win on the performance of AMP publications. 














Here are four ‘just published” band selections 
for your fall and winter programs. They are 
suitable for performance by large or small 
bands with interesting parts for all instruments. 


BAND MUSIC 
BY SCHMITT 


* SPIRIT OF PANAMA (March) by Roque Cordero 


Rapidly becoming a popular concert favorite with 
its Latin American flavor. For concert band. $92.00 


* PROCESSIONAL (Grand March) by Ernest Schmidt 
Stately, stirring music for all ceremonial occasions. 


$2.00 


* CANZONETTA del SALVATORE ROSA by Franz Liszt 
An excellent number arranged for modern band 


by Charles B. Righter. 


* FUGHETTA 


Transcribed from organ for the modern band by 
Charles B. Righter. 


Paul 4. Schmit Musie 0s 


88 SOUTH TENTH STREET 


$1.50 
by Sir John Stainer 


$1.50 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Clel T. Silvey, recently retired from 
special service with the American Red 
Cross, has accepted an appointment as 
director of music at the State Teachers 
College at Kutztown, Pa. 


Clyde Garrett, formerly the Dean of 
Fine Arts at Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity, Abilene, Texas, and Chairman of 
the Fine Arts Division at North Texas 
Agricultural College, Arlington, is now 
head of the music department of Lamar 
College, Beaumont, Texas. 


Josephine McVeigh, formerly music 
supervisor in Orangeburg, New York, 
is now recreational music supervisor 
for Eversharp, Inc., Chicago. 


Kenneth Schilling, formerly director 
of music at Eastern Oregon State Col- 
lege of Education, is now dean of the 
Music School, Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Washington. 


Serving with the Red Cross in the 
South Pacific, according to an official 
news release from American Red Cross 
National Headquarters, are Barbara 
Selmer of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, for- 
mer music teacher at the Garrison 
Forest School, Baltimore, and Louise 
Cuyler, former assistant professor of 
the theory of music at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Miss Selmer 
and Miss Cuyler are making regular 
appearances over a special radio station 
operated by the Army Special Services 
in Noumea, New Caledonia. This sta- 
tion, which is part of the “Mosquito 
Network” reaching into most of the 
Solomon Islands, had its beginning a 
year ago at the American Red Cross 
club in Noumea. Although it is now 
operated by Army Special Services, Red 
Cross personnel in the area still take 
active parts in arranging the programs, 
not only writing scripts but directing 
production and going on the air them- 
selves at times. 


Arma Corporation of Brooklyn, New 
York, was recently awarded two dis- 
tinguished service citations by the 
Music War Council of America. These 
citations were the ninth awarded by the 
Music War Council of America to in- 
dustrial groups in the United States. 
The citations were earned by the ex- 
ceptionally effective activities of the 
Arma Band and the Arma Glee Club, 
directed by Erik W. G. Leidzen and 
Vincent Anderberg, respectively. 


The Elkhart High School Band and 
Orchestra was tendered a “band-quet” 
early in the summer by the local Elks 
Lodge. The occasion was a gala affair, 
with many guests from neighboring 
cities to share the evening with some 
200 music students from the Elkhart 
High School, and with director of music 
David Hughes and his staff. 


Martin Band Instrument Company of 
Elkhart, Indiana, was recently awarded 
an Army and Navy “E” Award for out- 
standing production of war materials. 
Presentation of the “E” flag and pins to 
Martin and its employees was made at 
Island Park in Elkhart, August 22, on 
the occasion of the gala celebration 
participated in by many friends from 
Elkhart and elsewhere, as well as the 
several hundred Martin employees. The 
president of the firm, Fred A. Holtz, is 
president of the National Association of 
Band Instrument Manufacturers. 


Broadcast Music, Inc., 580 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York City, has_ recently 
purchased from D. Appleton - Century 
Company their entire music catalog 
embracing the “Whole World” series 
consisting of some forty volumes 
piano, violin, voice, organ, saxophone, 
operatic, etc.—also, their “Master-Com- 
poser” series, comprising four separate 
volumes of works by Chopin, Greig, 
Schubert and Tschaikowsky. Some of 
these volumes have been out of print, 
but it is the plan of Broadcast Music, 
Ine. to reprint the entire series, and to 
publish new volumes, as soon as con- 
ditions permit. 
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HERE IS YOUR 1944 P-A KIT BAG OF 


SCOR Cae 


Every item on this page is an important step on the ladder to success! 





Here are genuine rehearsal room aids that will help you get the most in teaching comfort 
and success out of those good Pan Americans you fortunately acquired before P.H. Now 
Pan American facilities are entirely devoted to War Work. Later, new P.A.’s will be 
better still. Meantime “Keep Playing.” And use these little helpers, to do a better job. 


~ APTITUDE TEST 


Most complete, reliable and easy 
to use method of talent scouting. 
Eliminates all lost motion. Com- 
plete Kit includes 
Test Booklet 50Oc; 
grading masks (2 
included with book); 
Test Cards for stu- 
dents’ use, 500 for 
$2.25. Complete 
outfit as above for 


$2.25. 
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INSTRUMENT FINGERING CHARTS / poise 
























Six of them, size 20’x30’, 
for use as wall hangers. 
These are among the most 
useful of teaching aids, 
answer innumerable ques- 
tions. Generally legible to 
the student from his chair. 
Worth much more in 
any rehearsal room 


than 25c each. - ie itre> . 
"BAND AND ORCHESTRA GUIDE ° 


Here is the master mind of School 





| ioe : 
ee te 


Music condensed between two book 


covers. 52 pages, fully illustrated. 


“A 


If you want eye appeal as well as ear 


Used and recognized as an authority 


A everywhere. 15th Edition, each 50c. 


POSTURE CHART 


appeal, this chart will help you most to 
get it. Photos posed especially for this 
chart by members of the University of 
Illinois Concert Band under the direc- |; 
tion of Dr. A. A. Harding. Each 25c. 










March size, made of one- 
piece heavy, tough stock. 
Two sides open. Top cor- 
ners rounded. 100 for $2. 
Also may be imprinted 
with school or band name 
at 100 for $2.50. 







Size 6” x 10” on heavy 
ecards are widely adopted 
by music directors every- 
where. Available for Cor- 
net and Trumpet (inclua- 
ing Alte Horn and 
Mellophone), Trom- 
bone and Baritone, 
Boehm Clarinet,Saxo- 
phones, Basses and 
Sousaphones, French 
Horn, Flute and Pic- 
colo, Oboe, and Bas- 
soon. Each 5c. 


Bie EP. 7 INSTRUMENT FAMILY WALL CHARTS 


Three, size 19” x25”. Show more than 
50 instruments of modern band and 


orchestra, grouped in families. One 














shows band and another orchestra 





seating arrangements, the third 


marching formations. Each 25c. 
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TUNING CHARTS 






ay he = , 
For Band and Orchestra. Wall type, 


19” x 25”. Make clear and easily un- 
derstood the tuning notes of all in- 
struments. Especially helpful to the 
beginner. Constantly useful to older 


musicians. Each 25c. 


) MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND THE ‘MASTERS 





$ 
\ 
\ 
a3 \ Use in “Music Appreciation” study, 
=T\y\ 24-page booklet shows instruments of 
bh \W\\ band and orchestra, traces their origin and 
\ 24 development. Biographies of 12 famous com- 
-\ posers. Wonderful lecture and home study 
’ v. \ material. 10c Each. $1.00 per Doz. Broad- 
4 ~'.32\ side clip sheet for note book work shows 
ye clear pictures of instruments, gives range, 
Y oe instrumentations, seating and marching 


arrangements, etc. 10c Each. $1.00 per Doz. 







Here is a little book that will really help 
you to pick the “help” you want. Gives 
full descriptions of the many “Ways and 
Means” P.A. has devised to really assist 
you in your School Music Work. Send 
today for your free copy of this interest- 
ing catalog of ideas. No obligation. 

Write a postal today. 


ty 
TEACHING hi’ 





"PAN AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT & CASE CO. 


* DEPT. 913 - ELKHART, INDIANA 





September-October, Nineteen Forty-four 
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SS FOR REALLY FINE MUSIC °c el 
1? Delightfully Different Crcheshrations 


Choice selections chosen for variety of theme, and 

fresh, lively treatment. SCORED AND ARRANGED BY 

THE COMPOSERS, thus retaining the original effects. 
A refreshing relief from routine “old favorites”. 


ANDALUCIA...... 

ECHOES OF THE PUSZTA.......By A. De Feo 
FOUN TUMBURR. ccc ccc cc ccces By H. Grant 
EVEN SONG.................By A. De Feo 
PICCOLA SERENATA............By H. Grant 
ARLEQUIN...................By A. De Feo 
A RESTLESS FLIGHT...........By A. Alberitz 
RAMONCITO................By A. Alberitz 
PIERROT & PIERRETTE..........By A. Alberitz 
(Air The Ballet) 

MOONTIDE .....By A. Alberitz 
TWILIGHT . . . .....By A. Alberitz 
Small Orchestra $1.00 Full Orchestra $1.50 





AURORA ALPINA............By A. Alberitz 


(Alpine Morning) 
Arrangement consists of: Piano Conductor, Ist Violin (Ist Stand), 
Ist Violin (2nd Stand), Ist Violin (3rd Stand), 2nd Violin, Viola, 
Cello, Bass, Flute, Ist Clarinet, 2nd Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon, Horns 
in F, Ist Trumpet, 2nd Trumpet, Trombone, Percussion, Harp, Celesta. 


Full Orchestra $3.00 


ALL SELECTIONS ACCLAIMED WHEREVER PLAYED .. . THE 
CHOICE WORKS OF THREE ACCOMPLISHED MODERN COMPOSERS 


161 W. 23rd St. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epvucators JOURNAL 








A Timely Suggestion for Music Educators 


Use superb American made 
all wood 
LEHRER RECORDERS 
(Block-Flutes) 

with the new illustrated Self In- 
structor that makes teaching easy 
and successful. 
Ask for price list and your free 
copy of the ‘American Recorder 
Review.’ 


CENTER FOR RECORDER MUSIC, 420 West 119 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


The Leading Organization for the promotion of the Block-Flute 
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American Education Week, November 
5-11. “Education for New Tasks” is the 
theme announced for the 24th annual 
observance of American Education 
Week, sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association. Information and 
helps for local schools interested in ob- 
serving American Education Week may 
be secured by addressing the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Cover Picture. Again the Jour- 
nal is indebted to the U. S. Marine Corps 
Division of Public Relations for what 
seems to us a timely cover picture, pho- 
tographed by Lt. Fuller. The “Victory” 
drummer is Marine Private First Class 
Rhoda Anderson, member of the Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve Band, Camp Le- 
jeune, N. C.—former student at Howard 
(Ss. D.) High School, where she was 
drummer in the marching band, played 
violin in the orchestra, oboe in the wood- 
wind quartet, sang in the choir. 


Cleveland, 1946. While major interest 
at the present time is concentrated on 
the six Division meetings of the Music 
Educators National Conference, music 
educators are again reminded that the 
1946 National Biennial meeting will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, March 27-April 
2, 1946. (See pages 66, 68 for informa- 
tion regarding 1945 Division Confer- 
ences. ) 
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MUSIC AND FUNCTION 


NASMUCH AS current discussions of music and the 

fine arts generally lay emphasis upon making these 

arts “functional,” it becomes necessary to define fully 
and clearly the meaning of that term, and its connotation 
in the minds of its users. 

To function is to act toward an end. Functional music 
is music that acts as agency toward some end. 

Presumably, however, if music served no end prized 
by humanity it would not now be existent. If, as its 
proponents imply, music that is functional has charac- 
teristics that distinguish it from other kinds of music, 
it follows that these characteristics must lie in the nature 
of the ends toward which it functions. 

So far as can be gathered from the connections in 
which they use the terms, its proponents have precisely 
this understanding of it. Moreover, so far as one can 
gather from the same source, the particular ends sought 
by functional music are ends extraneous to the experi- 
encing of music in and for itself. These ends are, how- 
ever, ends that are valuable to humanity: and they are 
sought through music because they can be attained more 
quickly, or in fuller measure, or in more desirable quality, 
by using music as an agency. Music for dancing, for 
marching, and for arousing and stimulating those emo- 
tions that lead to specific and immediate (or closely 
proximate) actions, are clearly within the category. 
Standing above all, at present, and worthy of greatest 
emphasis, is the use of music as an aid to every phase 
of the war effort. Indeed, the feeling that music (and 
the other arts as well) can and should give such aid has 
been a large factor in gaining a prestige for the “‘func- 
tional’’ concept that normally it would not enjoy. 

No one will deny that functional music, as we have 
defined it, is of great importance and value. Without 
derogation it must nevertheless be said that only hasty 
and superficial thought can conclude that the whole value 
of music lies within this field. In support of this state- 
ment two observations may be offered. First, music 
that is written to be functional must have what we may 
term musical worth (in comparative measure) before it 
can function effectively toward even the specific end which 
it has set for itself. A poor, ugly piece of music—al- 
though as a song, let us say, it may have excellent-func- 
tional words to support it — will simply not function, 
even if, because of its laudable functional aims, an audi- 
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ence will hear it through. Clearly this implies that music 
must possess something inherent in itself, beyond the 
functional intention declared. Secondly—and this is of 
far deeper significance — man does not busy himself in 
action, only, and does not act only on immediate or 
proximate matters: within him gather broad, pervasive 
states of feeling, long, long thoughts, reflections, visions ; 
and these do not move to immediate, impulsive action, 
but slowly lay the lines of his character, help him in- 
tegrate and orient himself toward the world in which he 
lives, give glimpses, even, ot a world that might and 
should be, and then issue forth in lines of conduct that 
extend throughout the years. Only under the aegis of 
this larger growth can man be sure that the rapid suc- 
cession of his daily actions will be wisely and rightly 
entered upon. 

To arouse, minister to, and strengthen these deeper 
states would surely be a worthy function. Perhaps music 
could undertake it. Perhaps? What man, indeed, who 
has ever been under the spell of great music, or of great 
art in any of its forms, or, for that matter, of the beauties 
of nature, from a flower to a sunset or to a star-decked 
void, can doubt that in such experience lies a power that 
can function toward the larger achievement ? 

And so all music is functional. That which is now 
narrowly placed under the term functions toward spe- 
cific, proximate, and easily discerned ends. Therefore 
the man in the street can readily see its functional char- 
acter. In contrast, a Brahms symphony, heard in the 
comparatively inactive and slogan-less environment of a 
concert hall, might seem to him functionless; but that 
would be only because the deep and long view of the 
workings of the soul of man lay beyond the range of his 
vision. 

So, let us have a functional music, as now understood: 
but let us know that all music, even that which ably func- 
tions toward its chosen specific ends, holds a precious 
element that speaks to some divination within us of more 
distant and lofty ends which it bids us go forth to seek. 


This little article resulted from an attempt to frame a resolution that 
was to be submitted to the Council of Past Presidents of the MENC at 
the recent meetings in St. Louis. No number of ‘“Whereases” proved 
effective, however, in confining the text to the framework of a resolu- 
tion: so, in its original form, with only slight modifications, it knocks at 
another door. —WILL EARHART 
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A Changed Emphasis for 
Music Education 


NE OF THE NATURAL by-products of a war seems to 
be the urge to fix the blame on someone or some- 
thing. Hindsight comes to the aid of innumerable 

critics; and military, economic, political, and educational 
should-have-beens are lovingly furbished and exhibited. 
Our schools, in all fields and on all levels, have been the 
recipients of some lusty though poorly aimed kicks. 
Much of this criticism is hardly valid; the sudden dis- 
covery that our country has not been training its youth 
to wage war successfully is a reflection upon the discov- 
erer. Education for war has never been an objective in 
our system. It is equally true that the procedures of 
quick learning under penalty of knowing or dying are not 
usable under normal conditions. 


Any evaluation of subjects made during a period of 
national peril cannot help but be weighted on the de- 
structive side. It is inevitable, nevertheless, that subject 
fields be analyzed during a period of crisis, and music 
educators have not been lacking in initiative or honesty 
in examining the product of their efforts. 

Several things become apparent to the investigator. 
The fighting man with musical talent is more valuable 
for having this ability. His contribution to recreation for 
his fellows frequently is of great importance. The indi- 
vidual soldier’s ability to participate in singing or other 
musical activity is a resource which adds to his value. 
Madame Chiang made the following statement while on 





A cKNowzevement is made to the California Journal 

of Secondary Education, published by the Calli- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education, for permission 
to reprint this article by the chairman of the MENC 
Editorial Board. Mr. Dennis is also chairman of the 
Committee on Senior High-School Curriculum, whose 
1944 report is discussed in the article. In presenting 
the article, the California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation said in part: 

“Curriculum workers during recent years have em- 
phasized the importance of integrating all aspects of 
the secondary curriculum so that they will work to the 
common purpose of preducing a_ well-rounded indi- 
vidual. Many of them have insisted that instructors of 
special subjects have a contribution to make to gen- 
eral education and that it is important for them, there- 
fore, to reach as many students as possible. Most of us 
have agreed with this contention in theory, but too 
often we have not been able to put it into practice. 
Sometimes teachers of social studies, English, or other 
core subjects have been unable or unwilling to work 
with the specialists; and far too often the specialists 
have been interested only in individual or group per- 
formance. This being the case, the present article by 
the director of music in a large city is very significant, 
and the fact that the Music Educators National Con- 
ference has taken the action reported herein takes on 
added importance.” 
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CHARLES M. DENNIS 


the Navy launch which brought her from Oakland to 
San Francisco in March, 1943: 

Whereas most Occidental races depend on outside motivations 
to build up a soldier’s spirit, the Chinese soldier takes with him 
into the field his flute, his mandolin, and songs. With these he 
entertains himself, thereby keeping up his morale. 

The relaxation through music achieved by leaders such 
as Air Marshal Tedder and General Spaatz has been 
well advertised, as has the fact that one of our leading 
air aces—Joe Foss—played in his high-school band. 
Through the Music Educators National Conference, 
school music teachers have been urged by military lead- 
ers to prepare prospective inductees by having them 
learn a number of songs and to play pocket instruments 
such as harmonicas, ocarinas, and so on. 

This form of functional music is quite far removed 
from what have become accepted objectives in secondary- 
school music and indicates the need for a reévaluation 
on that level. A committee of the Conference selected 
from various sections of the country and representing 
both public and private schools studied the situation and 
prepared a report for the St. Louis meeting of the Con- 
ference, a statement which was both radical and chal- 
lenging and “one which, rather strangely, aroused little 
Opposition : 

The Committee believes that secondary music teachers have 
become so involved with the training and performance of the 
talented minority that we have overlooked the more general 


music interests of the remaining majority of less talented but 
equally deserving pupils. We do not favor any decrease in 
standards of performance or repertoire already established, but 
we do urge our profession to broaden its viewpoint as to the 
real function of music in a democratic and educationally sound 
high-school program. 

We feel we must relate our subject to the general educational 
plan and not maintain an aloof attitude that continues to label us 
as special subject teachers. We must teach music as a funda- 
mental part of our American way of life so that when our pupils 
graduate they will have the resource of their musical interest 
and experience to add stability and enrichment to their everyday 
life experiences. The high-school music program must be shared 
by all and not subsidized as a luxury subject for the selected 
few. Our administrators, school boards, and communities must 
be led to see that in music we have a basic and deep-rooted cul- 
tural expression that can strengthen and vitalize the spiritual. 
emotional, intellectual and creative capacities of all our people. 


The most significant advances in senior high-school 
music have been in the performance area. Precision of 
ensemble, authoritative interpretation, quality of reper- 
toire, and individual skill have been stressed to such good 
effect that the best American high-school instrumental 
and, vocal groups can stand comparison with professional 
organizations. Even though a small percentage of our 
students in these organizations become professional mu- 
sicians, the training they have experienced is of a type 
which equips many for music as a career; consequently, 
whether we intend it or not, a large part of school music 
activity has been in the vocational field. 
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The exigencies of public or large private school or- 
ganization impose definite limitations of program, unit 
costs, teacher-load, and so forth, on all subjects. More- 
over, the higher type of training expected of school music 
teachers stimulates the tendency toward advanced ma- 
terials and performances. Competition and school pride 
may be credited also with forcing the standards ever 
higher. Inevitably the less exciting musical activities 
have been given less time and attention; they have been 
looked upon only as a kind of apprenticeship; students 
have been valued primarily from the talent-possession 
standpoint. The needs of students outside the music 
department in too many cases have been neglected, over- 
looked, or ignored. 

In the judgment of many, this condition is unsatisfac- 
tory from a democratic viewpoint, educationally invalid, 
socially unconstructive, and musically short-sighted. 
From a purely musical standpoint, it has much to recom- 
mend it, but viewed in the light of responsibility to the 
whole community and the life needs of all students, it 
places music educators in a weak position. While the 
music program must serve the community's desires, its 
practitioners are obligated also by reason of training and 
knowledge to protect the community against unsound 
educational practices. 

In the stress of preparing and performing advanced or 
showy music for the concert hall or athletic field (inevit- 
able in the case of crack ensembles), we find it increas- 
ingly difficult to impart through the music period those 
by-products which often prove more valuable than the 
musical training received. Cooperation, tolerance, de- 
pendability, integrity, abnegation—qualities upon which 
our national existence are based, can be practiced and 
learned in the classroom along with music. The char- 
acter, personality, and attitudes of the high-school boy 
and girl are infinitely more important to them and the 
community than musical skill. 


+ 


It is not desirable and perhaps not possible to relin- 
quish to any great extent the advanced position which 
has been achieved. What can be done is for the music 
teacher to enlarge his area of interest to include the 80 
per cent of the student body whose needs are not being 
met at present. Once the obligation to consider them 
is accepted, ways of doing so will present themselves. 
The highly skilled groups will fit into their proper func- 
tions, the pattern of high-school music will become clearer 
to the general educator, and the music department will 
find itself in a stronger position because it will have 
served its clientele better and attracted friendly and 
often powerful supporters. 

To the great majority of the musically nonskilled their 
musical experience should be primarily an adventure in 
enjoyment. While there is an obligation in all cultural 
fields to improve the taste of the participants, in no sense 
should courses or activities for these students be con- 
sidered as propaganda for “good” music. It should be 
recognized that music is to serve the student and not the 
reverse. This is a shocking philosophy to many music 
specialists and will not be achieved without open-minded- 
ness and a sincere desire to arrive at the truth. If the 
student enjoys his musical contacts enough to seek fur- 
ther experiences of the same type, the main objective 
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has been achieved. It is fundamentally important, there- 
fore, that the approach and materials insure a pleasurable 
reaction. 

There are several avenues through which the results 
desired may be reached. Among them are the following : 


(1) A course, allowing a large registration with some credit 
given, in which much music of a social type is sung, some rec- 
ords of the standard popular repertoire—including such selections 
as Strauss waltzes, Danse Macabre, March Slav, and so forth— 
are discussed and heard, and a general introduction to the re- 
creative values of music is made. 

(2) Frequent musical assemblies allowing informal singing 
of national and community songs, stressing) the folk songs of our 
own country—including those now available through the valuable 
research efforts of such authorities as Seeg»r, Siegmeister, Niles, 
Zanzig, Lomax, Botkin, and others. Appropriate songs of other 
nations, particularly the Latin American, also should be included. 
Performance by school ensembles of all types are valuable in 
providing variety to the period but should never be allowed to 
become the important element or to cause those not participating 
to become conscious of the lack of skill in their own efforts. 


(3) A portion, however small, of each assembly or audi- 
torium program set aside for informal singing of songs known 
and loved by the students. j 


(4) Stimulating other fields, particularly the modern lan- 
guages. to use music in their classes. The offer of help by the 
music teacher in teaching the music of a jferiod or a people can 
easily result in music participation by hun reds of pupils outside 
the music department. 


(5) A sincere effort to work out methods of integrating 
music with academic subjects. Musicians who fear that music 
gives too much and gets too little from such correlation should 
never lose sight of the fact that many boys and girls hitherto 
outside the influence of music in school are being reached 
thereby. 

Success in integrating music with other fields is be- 
coming increasingly apparent following a very weak be- 
ginning. The author has been particularly impressed 
with the contacts achieved in the Stockton High School 
by Miss Virginia Short, teacher of orchestra and theory. 
In the course of a single semester, in forty-four periods, 
almost 2,300 pupils (only a few of them registered in 
music) have learned of the part music plays in other 
fields. Typical classes with which Miss Short has worked 
and the subjects she has handled are the following : 


Class Subject 

Pubic Spee s+ «cs cicess Demonstration of an Object — The 
Violin 

Commercial English 11b....Comparison of IJdylls of the King 
with Tristan and Parsifal 

BI PR cance avmenenees Music Inspired by Greek Myths 

Social Studies I 9b......... Music as a Vocation and Avocation 

Se ae ere Consumer Buying Problems with 
Regard to Musical Instruments 

Current Literature.......... Music and Modern Poetry 

World History 9a.......... Music in the Age of Chivalry 

Current European History. . Effect of Nazi Persecution on Music 

European History.......... Rise of Russian Nationalism 

ge ee Music Therapy 

Foods ..................+++Music for Children and in the Home 


Other approaches are numerous, and many new and 
valuable ones will be uncovered once the problem is rec- 
ognized and efforts are made to solve it. Treatment will 
vary with the circumstances. 

Basically, the committee recommended that wherever 
music has evolved into a special subject, taught by special 
teachers for special pupils, and is considered as a voca- 
tion, or wherever the high-school music department 
emulates a music conservatory, to the exclusion of other 
values, steps be taken to reverse the process. What 
music can give is too precious to be limited to a few and 
kept from the many. 
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of Music 


A Challenge 


to Music Educators 


HE BOYS who marched away so gallantly a short 

while ago to the stirring strains of your band music 

are returning on stretchers at the rate of 25,000 a 
month. It has been estimated that two-thirds of the war 
casualties have mental complications. It is the policy of 
the Government to send patients to hospitals within 200 
miles of their homes. 

The presence of these boys within the proximity of 
their homes and teachers would seem to be a challenge 
to music performers and educators everywhere. Most of 
us have recognized music as a builder of mood and 
morale, and military authorities have instituted exten- 
sive plans for community sings and instrumental music 
to condition men for war. But has due consideration 
been given to the part that music can play in conditioning 
them for peace? 

Cyril Scott, in his Philosophy of Modernism, says, “A 
man mey possess the highest talents for artistic creative- 
ness and be quite ignorant as to the real function of art. 
We have to turn to philosophers, psychologists and oc- 


And 


since doctors are now recognizing the efficacy of music 


cultists to discover the reason for being of art.” 


as a healing agency, especially in mental and nervous 
diseases, it behooves the music educator also to become 
cognizant of its powers. 

Dr. Ira Altshuler, head of the psychiatric department 
of the Eloise Hospital in Detroit, who has achieved re- 
markable results with music in the treatment of neurosis, 
said in a speech before the Music Teachers National 
Association in March, that music and the spoken word 
“Words and 
their meanings do not only affect thought processes, 
ideologies and emotion, but provoke action. Music 
has an even stronger power than the spoken word. In 
addition to affecting thinking and emotion it also affects 


are underestimated as therapeutic agents. 


the spirit.” 

~ The heaiing effects of music were known and practiced 
by primitives. Music and magic have always been associ- 
ated, but now that scientists have begun to experiment, 
many of the practices of witch doctors and medicine men 
can be explained according to the laws of science. 

The ancient Egyptians and Persians had faith in mu- 
sic’s remedial virtues, and of course the Greeks made 
Apollo the god of both music and healing. Writers as 
far back as 600 B.c. report the curing of plagues, mental 
disorders, snake bite, deafness, sciatica and fevers through 


In the middle ages a disease called 


the aid of music. 
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The Healing Power 






ESTHER GOETZ GILLILAND 


dancing mania attacked populations en masse and the 
principal cure was music. Many writers of mediaeval 
times give proof of its powers, while essays of the 18th 
and early 19th centuries give methods, instruments and 
types of music to use. Modern science can now sub- 
stantiate many of these claims and practices. 

The greatest strides in music-therapy were made dur- 
ing and after World War I when music was prescribed 
for war neurosis, aphasia, temporary insanity and para- 
lyzed muscles. As a sedative in place of drugs and as 
a cure for insomnia it certainly proved its value. 

The power that music has on animals should prove its 
physiological effects. Not only domesticated, but also 
wild animals of the zoo have responded to quiet and 
lively music. Many instances of the susceptibility of in- 
ferior vertebrates such as rodents, fish and birds are 
given in Diserens’ Influence of Music on Behavior. It 
spiders, lizards, snakes and fleas can be influenced, is it 
so hard to believe that music has this power on humans 
to a greater degree where the brain and the nervous 
system are so superior ? 

Experiments prove irrefutably that music has the fol- 
lowing physiological effects: (1) It increases body me- 
tabolism. (2) It increases or decreases muscular energy. 
(3) It accelerates respiration and decreases its regular- 
ity. (4) It produces marked but variable effect on vol- 
ume, pulse and blood pressure. (5) It lowers the 
threshold for sensory stimuli of different moods. (6) It 
influences internal secretions of the glands. 

Sut, says Diserens, “the precise influence of different 
types and modes of music has not been determined and 
waits upon an adequate classification of musical selec- 
tions, which must probably proceed at first by intro- 
spective and statistical methods.” 

esides the physiological and psychological explana- 
tions of the healing power Jf music, there is a meta- 
physical reason which Cyril Scott presents in the volume 
mentioned above. Dr. Agnes Savill, also English, devel- 
ops this idea beautifully in the last chapters of Music, 
Health and Character. 

Willem van de Wall, in his Music in Institutions, cov- 
ers the field convincingly and presents the importance of 
music as a sociological factor in bringing rationalism and 
normalcy to unfortunates who have to be institutional- 
ized. Is it any wonder, with this evidence at hand, that 
progressive institutions employ a musical therapist to 
administer the music prescriptions of the physicians? 

The National Federation of Music Clubs is working 
on a project with the American Red Cross, called Music 
in Hospitals, through which they plan to send performers 
out to hospitals that request such service. Performing 
groups and soloists will be sent to wards to entertain ; or 
to participate in each individual hospital’s recreational 
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program ; music lessons will be given free to those de- 
siring them ; and instruments of all sorts from harmonicas 
to pianos will be supplied where possible. 

This program is designed for convalescents and am- 
bulatory patients—rather than the severely ill, who would 
require more expert music application. Mr. van de Wall 
in his speech on Music in Therapy at the last Music 
Teachers National Association meeting stressed the ne- 
cessity to protect patients from well meant but harmful 
efforts of medically uncontrolled musical therapy. “Not 
until expert medical research yields the knowledge and 
describes authoritatively the functions and limitations of 
the use of music in therapy, and not until qualified per- 
sons have received the technical training needed to give 
that knowledge practical application under proper medi- 
cal control, will it be legitimate to use the terms ‘musical 
therapy’ and ‘musical therapist.’ 

“In the meanwhile,” continues Mr. van de Wall, “there 
is no reason why musicians should not continue to give 
such musical services to the hospitals as medical admin- 
istrators and physicians wish them to render, provided 
that the work is done under proper medical supervision. 
I do not wish to give the impression that because a defi- 
nite medically recognized music therapy has not been 
worked out as yet, music and musicians should be banned 
from the sickrooms and the hospitals. Many hospital 
superintendents want even more music than they can 





Here and on the page following are typical scenes illus- 
trating current uses of music in Army hospitals. Below 
we see Capt. King Stacy directing a hospital tonette 
class with the aid of an organist. Pictures on the next 
page are from the United States, Iceland, and New 
Guinea. (Signal Corps photos released for publication by 
Bureau of Public Relations, War Department.) 





make available today. There are plenty of administrators 
who would put sums for music in their budgets if there 
had been developed a genuine musical therapy and ade- 
quately trained people to apply it.” 

The report of the National Music Council, now in 
preparation, on the use of music in hospitals will be 
available soon and promises to be most complete in its 
scope, as questionnaires were sent to every important 
hospital in the country treating nervous and mental cases. 
“Almost unanimously,” states the National Music Coun- 
cil’s Bulletin, “they report the use of music in one form 
or other. The need for an increased number of compe- 
tent music workers is very much in evidence. This need 
has been emphasized by the large number of service men 
who are being released from active duty in the armed 
forces on account of mental ailments resulting not 
only from shock on the field of battle but also from the 
strenuous nature of training which the men have to un- 
dergo before they are sent into combat.” 

Another interesting survey has been made by Lt. Guy 
VY. R. Marriner, former director of music at Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia, who received his commission in 
1942 and was put to work on the reconditioning program 
for casualties. The Army doctors sent ‘him on a cross- 
country tour to see what types of music the men enjoyed. 
He is convinced of its therapeutical value and its useful- 
ness as an intellectual stimulus and as an aesthetic in- 
terest. His military experience tempers his views as a 
musician, and he also warns that haphazard treatment 
can lead to trouble. 

Lt. Marriner says, in Musical Digest, “Musical mal- 
practice can arise when the playing of instruments by 
neuropsychiatric patients is not controlled by medical of- 
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ficers or trained technicians. The music that a neuro- 
psychiatric patient wants and plays is not always good 
for him. Music for these cases should be prescribed ac- 
cording to the counsel of a psychiatrist.” 

The report of Lt. Marriner states, “Music (listening 
and participation) is being organized in the recondition- 
ing program of general hospitals in the Army. We hope 
it will become an integral part in the surgical and medical 
wards. In neuropsychiatric sections of general hospitals, 
an entirely separate reconditioning program is being set 
up. I am making recommendations as follows: 

Listening. (a) Radios and phonograph music to be 
controlled and under the supervision of the ward officer 
(psychiatrist) and music technician. (b) Elimination of 
jive and boogie-woogie as far as possible in locked wards. 
(c) Short musical programs twice a day (classical and 
semi-classical). (d) Supervision of all visiting artists’ 
programs by the music technician and Red Cross worker. 
(e) Music appreciation talk before radio symphonic 
hours. 

Participation. (a) Group classes in pocket-size instru- 
ments. (b) Group singing when movable piano is taken 
to the wards. 

+ 


And so it goes—the value of music as a therapeutic 
aid ; the need for further scientific experiments ; the need 
for musicologists, physicians and performers to work to- 
gether ; the need for trained operators. Is this or is this 
not a challenge to music educators ? 

It might be wise for college music teachers to investi- 
gate this field and its possibilities with the idea of devel- 
oping experiments and courses. Schools that offer 
courses in Occupational Therapy can include a number 
of music electives, thus giving the serious music student 
the proper background to satisfy the requirements of the 
American Medical Association. Once established in a 
hospital as an occupational therapist, a qualified musi- 
cian would be able to use his musical talents to good 
advantage. Any university with strong music and medi- 
cal departments could set up adequate research and 
training courses so that the Government would encourage 
its personnel to attend. 

Meanwhile, supervisors and high-school teachers, after 
preparing themselves by reading texts and articles and 
types of programs most effective, can offer their services 
and their talented students in the recreational field. The 
fact that all casualties are to be sent to hospitals near 
home will make the local music teacher’s influence all the 
more valuable, for he may actually know many of the 
patients. If his music has been presented on a broad 
philosophical basis so that his students respect him and 
his art, he has a remarkable entering wedge in accom- 
plishing results in this rehabilitation program. Patient- 
participation in community singing and playing of in- 
struments is most effective. There are many ways of 
accomplishing this. Local Red Cross units are willing 
to help make contacts with hospitals and doctors, if there 
is no local entertainment service organization set up 
through which talent can be cleared. Bear in mind that 
all such volunteer work must be approved by the physi- 
cians or the Red Cross recreational directors. 















Arts 


HY COMMUNICATION ARTS? And what are com- 

munication arts? Those are the questions that 

confront me as I begin this paper. 
John Dewey made an early reference to communica- 
tion arts in his educationally famous Philosophy of 
Education, where he stated, “All services . . . have 
contributed to a stupendous bulk. of communicated sub- 
ject matter. It is much easier to swamp a pupil with 
this than to work it into his direct experiences. All too 
frequently it forms another strange world which just 
overlies the world of personal acquaintance.” He is 
saying that the communication arts may constitute a 
conspiracy against direct experience. Dewey’s warning 
did not go unheeded. Stanford University held an In- 
stitute on the Communication Arts three years ago. 
Korcybski' at the University of Chicago has developed 
the Institute of General Semantics, which has turned the 
spotlight on the topic we are considering. 

Back in Washington, early in 1943, a few of us were 
gathered around a table discussing “War and Peace.” 
We were wrestling with an accumulation of evidence that 
pointed to professional and administrative unconcern in 
the highest educational circles for certain communicative 
fields in education. This unconcern prompted a ques- 
tion. What have these national professional groups— 
these holding companies of education—done about such 
things as the graphic arts, libraries, journalism, modern 
language and the like? Each of these fields, which total 
eleven® in number, has its own national or regional or- 
ganization, but nowhere in the topside holding companies 
of education were these fields represented adequately. 
Yet we had the picture of each of these eleven groups 
working their way along parallel roads — with not so 
much as a glance over at their neighbors. True, they 
were all marching in one direction — toward success in 
war and the winning of the peace, or any number of 
other objectives. 

Our immediate estimate was that there could be a 
powerful weapon placed successfully behind the efforts 
of war and of peace if these eleven independent com- 
munication arts achieved a measure of neighborly inte- 
gration. The presidents of these eleven groups were 
urged to send representatives to a meeting in Washington 
in 1943. Frederick Bair, superintendent of schools, 
Bronxville, New York, was drafted as executive chair- 
man and was commissioned to assemble statements from 
each of these groups illustrating the potentialities of their 
art on behalf of the war effort. 

These materials were assembled and appeared last sea- 
son as a handbook entitled The Communication Arts and 
the High-School Victory Corps. Therein is the whole 
category of the eleven communication arts, each one not 


1 Alfred Habdank Korcybski, born July 3, 1879, Warsaw, president 
and director since 1938, Institute of General Semantics, Chicago. 

2The eleven: English, Speech, Foreign Languages, Journalism, 
Dramatics, Music, Art, Graphic Arts (printing), Libraries, Radio, 
Visual Education. 
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only talking about itself, but also making cross references 
to one or several of its handbook fellows. The issue of 
integration is brought forth either in a physical meeting 
together of the various arts, as in the Victory Corps 
bulletin, or intuitively when we agree that in order to 
inculcate patriotism, understand the backgrounds of the 
war, nourish the friendship of our allies and cooperate 
in campaigns on the home front, understanding must pre- 
cede action. 

From Hutchins of the University of Chicago we have 
this statement: “A community depends on communica- 
tion. By this I do not mean the state of the mails, the 
telegraph, the telephone, and the radio, nor do I refer 
to the prevalence of Esperanto or Basic English. Com- 
munication requires a stock of common ideas and ideals. 
It requires mutual intelligibility. To communicate, to 
hold communion, to have a community, what is com- 
municated must be interpreted and understood.” 

The education appropriate to good life and good so- 
ciety involves mastery of the arts of communication, the 
reinterpretation of fundamental ideas, and that “habitual 
vision of greatness” without which Whitehead has pro- 
nounced education to be impossible. From such an edu- 
cation we Americans might hope to achieve a demo- 
cratic community in this country, and through it, in the 
world. 

Elmer Davis has said, “As individuals we must know 
why and how before we act as a people.” He goes on to 
say, “It is important, therefore, that the needs and ways 
of public codperation—in rationing, conservation, the 
training and use of manpower, buying war bonds, com- 
munity service, and all the other home-front programs 
of this war—be made known through the various edu- 
cational channels to Americans, in school and out.” 

One member of the committee referred to in a previous 
paragraph was Lennox Gray. Upon his return to Co- 
lumbia University from the committee meeting, he set 
about the construction of a course in communication arts. 
This is probably the most constructive and practical de- 
velopment in the field of communication arts today. 
Enough on the history of this movement. 

Ben Franklin said that if we don’t hang together, we'll 
hang separately. I would point out that, from an edu- 
cational standpoint, you in radio, and you in English, 
and you in music, and in each of the other of these eleven 
categories are always in each other’s back yards. We 
should recognize that fact. Some of the content fields 
have already recognized it. Into the melting pot which 
we call social studies have been pitched geography, so- 
ciology, history, current events, civics, and economics. In 
the physical-fitness field we find ‘nothing but friendly 
coordination between the health and physical-fitness peo- 
ple. The vocational fields are also strongly united. 
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I think we are conscious of a weakness in the arts 
which we group together under the term “Communica- 


tion Arts.” You and I know that they are usually the 
first to be attacked as frills, and this very lack of a policy 
and curricular coérdination is probably the chief source 
of our trouble. I make this declaration as a general an- 
swer to the question “Why communication arts?” 

Certair values are gained by a specialization in music 
or in dramatics or in art. You provide opportunity for 
pursuing all of the good potentiality of an art by giving 
concentrated attention to it. On the other hand, the more 
minute and detailed the specialization, then the greater 
proportional lessening of a functional and organic ad- 
vantage. What is the answer to that paradox? We have 
five fingers on one hand. Each finger has a special func- 
tion and yet would be of little use if detached from the 
hand. 

Sut I look at the communication arts in this light: 
Specialization and organization in the communication 
arts are two entirely reconcilable approaches. I will say 
with you that the administration of this reconciliation 
does not lie with the music educators. It does not lie 
with visual or graphic arts or speech. It is a function of 
the school staff and of that intelligence that stands behind 
curriculum at the teachers’ college. It is a balance which 
must be achieved in high educational councils. 

This reconciliation or integration of communication 
arts probably should not operate below the level of spe- 
cialization in the educational ladder. I am not prepared 
to tell you where that level stands. You can set that for 
yourself. Dr. Hutchins at the University of Chicago sets 
it one place and Franklyn Bliss Snyder at Northwestern 
University might well set it at another level—either 
higher or lower. The point is that there is a great field 
of skills that probably can not be integrated or reconciled 
into a communication arts philosophy of education be- 
cause of the peculiar characteristics of skill-teaching pro- 





cedures. 

In reality, this integration (William D. Boutwell calls 
it “the federation of the communication arts’) rests upon 
a keystone of codperation among the various departments 
of these arts, whether they are represented by large staff 
divisions, as in a large city, or in the mind of an indi- 
vidual teacher in a small country school. One department 
can spoil a program of integration. A radio department 
in one college may have to develop its own music unit 
because either the radio or the music department is un- 
able—or refuses—to cooperate. Here is an opportunity 
for the kind of inter-art cooperation which we on the 
communication arts level should insist upon, rather than 
condone for its absence with feeble excuses. 

Furthermore, the emphasis of the operation usually is 
determined by the interest of the operator. For example, 
in my own field, which happens to be radio, I am prone 
to conceive of radio as being the coordinator of the other 
arts. We use the dramatics group to produce a radio 
broadcast. We fit music from the music department into 
the broadcast as a bridge for fading purposes, for theme 
and motivation or even basically for appreciation. Art 
is used in publicity, as is the field of graphic arts, or art 
in the common acceptance of the term may be an end 
product in a classroom where children are listening to an 
art broadcast. Speech teachers assist with the diction and 
the whole field of vocal communication. English teachers 
are concerned about the script, about the development of 
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the dramatic theme in the script, and about the type and 
quality of the language and the structure of the speeches. 
The visual-aids department, the journalism department 
and the library all play a similar’ concomitant part in 
the preparation and presentation and utilization of the 
broadcast. 

We could take the field of speech and indicate how 
speech can coordinate all the other arts into a reénforce- 
ment and enlargement of its program. Speech people are 
getting into the field of radio a .d English and dramatics. 
The same things can be own for the field of music, or 
modern language, but I believe that I have said enough 
to indicate the fact that integration is practiced at the 
present time, except that it is usually in the terms as 
defined and set forth by the influence and impact of the 
individual whose main interest lies in one specific com- 
munication art. I am not apprehensive about the obsta- 
cles standing athwart the reshaping of this off-balance 
approach to one where there is a balanced specialization, 
woven happily into a str og fabric of skillful and intelli- 
gent application of the d principles of administration. 

Specialization in these arts without considered staff 
coordination has tended te mak _pecialists of our stu- 
dents to the point where but 15 per cent of the student 
body participates in music, art, journalism, English, or 
modern language. <Actual’;, we are not contributing a 
creative iota to the mass of the student body—unless it 
be an aggravated sense c re «ptive passivity. I believe 
it is our obligation in this area to move the arts to the 
total student body. This can be done without lowering 
the present performance standards of specialization. The 
important thing is that every student be possessed of the 
integrated discipline valu.., the habits of orderly think- 
ing, and the motivation of a wider creative horizon as 
contained in the philosopny inherent in our topic. 

The communication arts are liberal arts. If we are to 
have a democratic community in this country we must 
give every citizen a liberal education. The alternative is 
not to have a democratic community. If the whole world 
is to be a democratic community, then every human being 
in the world will have to have a liberal education. 

Also, the communication arts have a responsibility in 
facing their war and peace objectives to portray without 
discrimination or favor, and in balance and with absolute 
accuracy, all matters which they are placing into the 
assembly line of a channel of communication. 

I remarked earlier that these communication arts might 
be stigmatized as a conspiracy against direct experience. 
In the Army they are not » regarded, chiefly, I suppose, 
because we relate the arts so closely to action. 

Journalism has been writing infinite pages of contem- 
porary on-the-line in Army newspapers all around the 
globe. Art appears in the form of murals on the walls 
of mess halls and in camouflage training. Radio, on a 
thousand fronts, operates through tens of thousands of 
transmitters and receivers. Speech is implementing both 
leadership and followership. Visual aids are streaming 
through modern projectors every minute of the day and 
night in some of our Army training units. The Army 
Library Service and Music Section infiltrate their books 
and their latest recordings clear up to the remotest patrol 
and foxhole. This is a symphony of the arts played on a 
score that is written in blood and nerves. 

This-direct action owes its growth to the seedbed which 
can be called the “Communication Arts.” 
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Records in the Library—an Educational 


Experiment 
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HE CLEVELAND PusLic LIBRARY, pioneer of the open 

shelf system, has long been noted for making its 

wares alluring as well as accessible. Widely known 
for its cooperation with the motion picture industry, it 
also has long envisioned music as something more than 
volumes on a shelf. A sound-proof room was part of 
the original plan of its present Main Library building, 
and for many years a Steinway grand piano has been 
available to music borrowers. 

The use of recordings goes back to the gift of an old- 
fashioned phonograph of good quality. Word went out 
that records were needed. That was the time when the 
radio had superseded the phonograph in many homes, 
and gifts poured in. These worn records were circulated 
freely to a growing number of borrowers, largely young 
people 

A few years later, a modern record-player was given 
to the Library, so fine in quality that the defects in the 
old records were doubly glaring. A librarian with vision 
came to the rescue with a special budget appropriation 
for the purchase of new records. A new set of problems 
arose. How could this collection be fully used and yet 
safeguarded? Records must be kept in the Library, as- 
suring proper handling and the use of proper needles. 
One record-player, housed in one small room with the 
piano, was obviously inadequate. 

A solution was found by equipping a long table with 
four turntables, each with outlets for four sets of ear- 
phones. These were spaced well apart so that four lis- 
teners could gather about each unit in comfort. The 
arrangement was immediately successful and the Library 
proceeded to build up a reference collection of recordings. 

The first purchase was a well-rounded basic collection 
of standard works. A second appropriation made possible 
the acquisition of many of the more modern works and a 
few expensive luxuries, such as Bach’s Mass in B minor 
and the Bach organ works. 

The Northern Ohio Opera Association, which spon- 
sors the annual Metropolitan Opera season in Cleveland, 
has made generous gifts for the purchase of opera rec- 
ords. For weeks prior to each opera season these rec- 
ords have been used almost constantly, both by people 
trying to decide which operas to hear and by those who 
wish to become thoroughly familiar with the music. 

Once started, the collection has expanded in many 
directions. Language records are an important feature. 
Sixteen languages are now represented, chiefly by the 
Linguaphone sets. The Victor Hispanophone and Fran- 
cophone sets are included, as well as the Portland Public 
Schools Oral Lessons in Practical Spanish. Many stu- 
dents come in every day to listen, some to learn direct 
from the records and accompanying handbooks, others to 
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supplement their formal study of the language. Among 
the users have been Army officers looking forward to the 
days of rehabilitation in Europe. 

There is much also for the student of literature. A 
generous gift from Radio Station WHK formed the 
nucleus of a collection of speech records. Among these 
are recordings of some Shakespeare plays and other 
dramas, readings in poetry, and speeches by the Presi- 
dents and other famous men. . 

There has been much demand for records teaching the 
Morse Code and for stenographic dictation records. 
These needs may be met in time, when new equipment 
is available and there is opportunity for expansion. 

These special features are after all side-lines. It is the 
musical recordings which make up the bulk of the refer- 
ence collection of 390 albums and nearly 200 single rec- 
ords. Symphonic and chamber music records are most 
numerous, and these draw the greatest number of en- 
thusiastic listeners. Even on quiet days the turntables 


Music in 
MARY 


N THIS PAPER I propose to give briefly a description 
Il of the music of Colombia, treating specifically the fol- 
lowing topics: (1) Origins of Colombian Music; (2) 
National Songs; (3) Musical Organizations; (4) The 
Place of Music in Education; (5) Music in the Primary 
Schools. 

(1) Origins of Colombian Music. The popular music 
of Colombia is the result of a fusion of races: our popu- 
lar music is like our race—mestiza. It is known that 
when the Spaniards came to New Granada, the name 
they gave to Colombia, they found a dense native popu- 
lation composed of many tribes. Some of these, for 
example, the Chibchas, and the Muiscas, possessed a 
high degree of culture, and had a strong propensity for 
music, which they cultivated through songs, dances, and 
native—shall we say rare—musical instruments. One 
part of Colombian music, then, had its origin in this 
Chibcha music - which flourished principally in the 
Oriental Cordillera—from the Sabana of Bogota to the 
Sierra of Merida—places which the natives inhabited at 
the time of the conquest. 

Another current of the Colombian folklore is derived 
from the Spanish folksongs which were carried directly 
from the Iberian Peninsula during this epoch. When 
the fusion of races occurred, the elements of their cul- 
tures were likewise fused. Thus, the natives brought the 
rhythm and the melancholy innate in them. Again, the 
slaves brought from Africa by the Spaniards added their 
sorrowful songs and syncopated cadences, while the 
Spaniards, in whose blood boiled a mixture of many 
races, brought the brilliant joyfulness of the Spanish 
music as well as the sleepiness of the songs of the desert. 

The most noticeable thing about Colombian music is 
a certain melancholic cadence. This is well illustrated 
by the songs of the laborers playing the gaita in the 
early hours of summer mornings. It would seem that 


the musical soul of Colombia is found imprisoned in this 
instrument. 


All the gamut of the Colombian folk music 
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are busy, with August as a banner month. There were 
12,739 listeners in 1943, with as many as eighty-eight 
in a single day. 

People of all ages listen to records, from the silver- 
haired couples who come in to spend an evening with 
good music down to the small child who wants to hear 
Peter and the Wolf because his name is Peter. Club 
women prepare for music memory contests with the aid 
of records. College and graduate students make careful 
study of the classics, following the scores while listening. 
Service men and women like to spend their free time 
listening, and many a young man awaiting induction has 
spent his last free hour at one of the turntables. 

Most numerous of record listeners are the boys and 
girls of junior and senior high-school age. They are also 
the most eager and responsive. Sometimes it is only 
the novelty of the thing that appeals to begin with, but 
they come back again and again. The educational pos- 
sibilities are almost limitless. 


Colombia 


SANTOS 


invokes the characteristics of the Colombian people— 
sentimental, gracious, heroically valorous, and noble in 
feeling. 

(2) National Songs. Among our national songs we 
should mention the pasillos, bambucos, torbellinos, danzas, 
guatecanos, and the guabinas, which more or less per- 
tain to the interior of the country. In the cities situated 
on the Atlantic coast the porros, cumbias, cumbianbias, 
merengue, and the mejorana are noted, while the Pacific 
coastal areas have two very definite musical influences— 
enthusiasm for the rhumba and the cumbia. These vari- 
ous types of songs differ from each other in rhythm and 
in social use. 

The popular music has its origin in the everyday life 
of the people. There is a great difference between the 
music of the interior of the Republic, which is nostalgic, 
penetrating, and stimulating, and the popular melodies of 
the people situated near the seacoasts, which are grace- 
ful and have an almost humorous connotation. In these 
popular songs many varieties of rhythms exist in the 
regular measures as well as in the irregular, which are 
produced by the frequent use of the syncopated, delayed 
accents, the constant use of dot and double dot. 

Thus, in all Colombian music there is noted the in- 
fluence of the three races that have passed through Latin 
America. The Colombian song tunes are divided into 
five categories: Indian, Spanish, Indian-Spanish-Negro, 
Negro-Spanish, and Indian-Spanish. The first two 
groups are almost extinct, but they still continue to exert 
an influence upon the last three groups mentioned. 


(3) Musical Organizations. In the middle of the last 
century our first musical organization, the Academy of 
Music, grew up under the direction of Dr. Enrique Price 
and Dr. José Joaquin Guarin. This association brought 
together the musicians of the time, and thus our first 
symphony orchestra was formed. Little by little this 
organization was extended until its influence touched the 
entire country and today we have the National Conser- 
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vatory of Music in Bogota, the capital. In Cali, Ibague, 
Medellin, Cartagena, Barranquilla, Manizalez, Popayan, 
Bucaramanga, and Santa Marta we have schools of 
music. Bogota, also, has various academies of music, in 
addition to the National Conservatory. 

In much the same manner, this country has national 
bands, departmental bands, police bands, army bands, 
and smaller bands in the small towns. In some cities, 
when they celebrate popular holidays, small groups of 
players form rhythm bands, employing typical percus- 
sion instruments, such as tambourines, maracas, and 
drums, which beat out the accompaniment, while some- 
times the dulzaina (flageolet) carries the melody, at 
other times the gaita or harmonica. 


(4) The Place of Music in Education. Music occu- 
pies an important place in our education, as it has come 
to be developed along the lines of the facilities and 
progress of our country. The National Conservatory of 
Music, a part of the National University of Bogota, has 
an especially efficient program in that an almost com- 
plete music education can be acquired, leading from the 
most elementary of known music to the preparation of 
compositions. The Conservatory offers courses in 
theory, harmony, dictation, counterpoint, composition, 
piano, wind instruments, organ, stringed instruments, 
and choir. 

In Bogota we have a National Symphony Orchestra 
supported by the Government. This Orchestra has for 
some years given University concerts. These concerts 
are given weekly in the main auditorium of the Theatre 
Colon. The principal teacher-training institutions under 
the administration of the Government have more or less 
regular music-education courses. There are classes for 
different instruments, and even for choruses. Each of 
these educational centers possesses its own band, and 
these bands take part in patriotic festivals and other 
public events. Very much the same musical program is 
also given in the private educational colleges, and in the 
Catholic schools from the kindergarten to the high 
school. 


(5) Music in the Primary Schools. On this point, I 
wish to give some idea of the primary schools in our 
country. Our primary schools offer only five years of 
instruction. They are the schools which educate the 
children of the towns who later will go into the fac- 
tories, public work projects, and farms. They are, in 
other words, for the poorer classes of people who cannot 
afford to pay money for education. Music education is 
given throughout these five years of primary education, 
and in the first two years of secondary education. The 
rapid increase in the population and the resultant nu- 
merous crowded schools have created a scarcity of music 
teachers, leaving many primary schools without any 
music supervision. 

Since 1936, Dr. Gustavo Santos has been the director 
of fine arts in the National Ministry of Education, and 
under his guidance music education in the public schools 
has had a much more rapid growth. Dr. Santos, with 
his dynamic enthusiasm, has tried hard to make the 
cultivation of music important in the primary schools. 

In 1939, a small group of students at the National 
Conservatory of Music, who were under the direction of 
Mrs. Lucia Vasquez (today Princess of Bourbon), re- 
ceived degrees in methodology, and today all of them 
are attempting to develop a musical curriculum that can 
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cope with the numerous problems we still have in our 
schools. 

One of the biggest problems is the scarcity of mate- 
rials needed to carry on the work of the schools. Al- 
though we have numerous collections of songs that are 
both beautiful and simple—play songs, “called” songs 
(the street songs employed by peddlers in announcing 
their wares), and other types of songs, they are not 
available in appropriate textbooks. 

As mentioned before, we are trying to build a course 
of study in music education that not only will be clear 
and definite, but will take into account the factors of 
common sense and good balance. I think that in my 
country, as well as in many Latin-American countries, 
music education was formerly given only for the enjoy- 
ment of the pupils. However, we now are building up 
programs of studies designed (1) to develop musical 
qualities and capacities; (2) to develop a sense of 
rhythm; (3) to impart the ability to listen to, and then 
reproduce songs; (4) to impart a knowledge of the 
music of other countries, both past and present; (5) to 
give the children the best methods of knowing how to 
appreciate music in the best sense of the word. 

In this article I can offer only a brief review of music 
and music education in the public primary schools of 
Bogota and some of the larger cities. As stated previ- 
ously, many of the smaller towns have no teachers 
capable of teaching instrumental or vocal music. It is 
hoped that this condition can be remedied by the training 
of larger groups of teachers, and that likewise the Gov- 
ernment will, in the near future, allow larger sums in its 
budget for musical education in the public primary 
schools throughout the entire country. 


+ 


| The pao NOTE: It is a matter of considerable satisfaction to 
all music educators that their professional organization and 
its official magazine, the Music Epucators JouRNAL, have had 
the privilege of actively participating in the good-neighbor inter- 
change between the nations of the Western Hemisphere. Such a 
large and long-range program develops slowly, but already many 
citizens of the United States and our neighbor countries have 
shared in the beginnings of the new world-wide fellowship. Their 
experiences have grown out of interest held in common in almost 
every field of endeavor known to mankind. It is not necessary, or 
especially important ‘here, to dwell on the reasons why, among 
the areas of human interest and understanding, that of music 
should encompass perhaps the greatest number of people—but we 
cannot gainsay our pride in this established fact, nor neglect the 
concomitant responsibilities. 

These comments are apropos of the accompanying contribution, 
voluntarily supplied by an exchange student at the University of 
Michigan School of Music—one of the hundreds of people who 
are taking part in the over-all inter-American program. Miss 
Santos wishes to acknowledge the help of her faculty adviser, 
Marguerite V. Hood, in translating this article, and also desires 
it to be understood that she, alone, is responsible for the state- 
ments and opinions expressed therein, since she writes unofficially. 

The Editorial Board is pleased to announce that, in addition 
to articles to be supplied by editorial associates and contributors 
in sister countries, an early issue will begin a series by Vanett 
Lawler, who has traveled during the past five months some 20,000 
miles through sixteen countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
Miss Lawler’s first report, embodied in the article by Charles 
Seeger, Chief of the Music Division of the Pan American Union 
(May-June JourNAL), gave initial impressions of the first coun- 
try visited—Mexico. Subsequent articles will concern the other 
countries included in the itinerary. Miss Lawler, who is Associate 
Executive Secretary of the MENC, is on leave while serving as 
consultant in music education in the Music Division of the Pan 
American Union. On her mission, which was sponsored by the 
Pan American Union under provisions made by the State De- 
partment and the Office of the Codrdinator of Inter-American 
affairs, Miss Lawler represented MENC and the parent organi- 
zation, the National Education Association. Countries visited in- 
cluded Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Chile, Peru, Venezuela, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, Cuba. —C. V. B. 
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Gin Jnstrumental Success ! 
FIRST ENSEMBLE ALBUM 


FOR ALL BAND and ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


Arranged by HOWARD S. MONGER 










Designed for far-reaching usefulness, this collection can be utilized in first ensemble training 
with groups of any size, beginning with accompanied solo work and ending with band and 
orchestral projects. 






The principal instrument books contain four harmony parts each in open score, designated 
as A, B, C, and D. Part A (Melody) can be used for solo work; Parts A and B for duets; A, B, 
and C for trios; and A, B, C, and D for quartets. A few instrument books considered primarily 
for orchestra or band use have only two parts. The Piano-Conductor book has the four harmony 
parts in close score just over the accompaniment, and contains copious notes on harmonizations, 
small ensembles of like or mixed instruments, and hints on effective band and orchestra usage. 






INSTRUMENTATION: 























Db Piccolos 

C Flutes (Piccolos) 

Eb} Clarinets (Eh and Eb Alto) 
Oboes 

Bassoons 

Bh Clarinets (with Bass Clarinet) 


Parts: 40 





Piano-Conductor Eb Alto Saxophones (Eb Bar. Sax.) 

Violins Bh Tenor Saxophone, Bh Bass Saxophone, or 
Violas Bb Bass, Treble Clef 

Cellos String Bass, Basses (Tubas) 


Bh Corneis (Trumpets) (Trombone or Baritone, 
Treble Clef) (Bh Soprano Saxophone) 

Horns in F (English Horn) 

Eb Horns (Altos or Mellophones) 

Trombones, Baritones 

Drums, Timpani, Bell Lyra 
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Contest 
for 1945 


HE CONTEST for the selection of an American student 

song, recently announced by Dr. L. S. Rowe, Direc- 

tor General of the Pan American Union, is designed 
to give effect to a resolution adopted by the Conference of 
Ministers and Directors of Education held at Panama in 
October 1943, and is being conducted with the codpera- 
tion of the Ministers and Commissioners of Education 
of all the American Republics. 

The underlying purpose of the contest is to promote 
the ideal of solidarity among the students of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. According to the plan, each of the 
Republics, including the United States, is conducting 
a national competition in which three awards will be 
given. The entry winning the first award in each na- 
tional contest will be sent to the Pan American Union 
for adjudication by an international committee of judges 
appointed by the Union. In this final adjudication the 
first, second, and third awards will be made in the form 
of medals and certificates signed by the Governing Board 
and Director General of the Pan American Union. Copy- 
right in the United States covering all three winners of 
the inter-American finals, both melody and words, will 
be applied for by the Pan American Union in the names 
of the prospective composers and authors. 

The Music Educators National Conference has been 
asked by Commissioner John W. Studebaker to assist 
the U. S. Office of Education in promoting and carrying 
on the national preliminaries in the United States. 
MENC President John C. Kendel has in turn requested 
the codperation of other organizations, including the 


National Association of Schools of Music, the Music 
Teachers National Association, the National Music 


Council, the National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing, and the National School Vocal Association. These 
organizations, together with the six Divisions of MENC 
and the ten Regions of the National School Band, Or- 
chestra, and Vocal Associations, are represented on the 
committee cooperating with the MENC Committee on 
Creative Music Projects, of which Mrs. Bertha Bailey 
is chairman. Charles Seeger, Chief of the Music Divi- 
sion of Pan American Union, will serve as Advisor to 
the Committee on behalf of PAU. 

The closing day of the contest will be February 28, 
1945. All entries must be submitted, in accordance with 
the rules appended, to the American Student Song Con- 
test, United States Division, c/o MENC, 64 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Careful perusal of the rules is recommended to all 
persons interested. Particular attention is drawn to 
the fact that this contest is exclusively for undergradu- 
ate students, enrolled either in public or private institu- 
tions of learning—secondary, normal, conservatory, or 
university. (See Item 3.) 
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American Student Song 


.named in the entry. 





RULES OF THE CONTEST 


Preliminary stage: National Contests 


(1) Each national contest shall be 
the Minister or Commissioner of Education of 
public, or by an agency designated by him. 

(2) The closing date of these national contests, 
entries may not be received, shall be February 28, 1945. 
_ (3) Contestants shall be students enrolled in a public or private 
institution of learning—secondary, normal, conservatory or univer- 
sity—and roughly of ages between 12 and 21 years. 

_ (4) Each contestant shall state his entry is his or her own orig- 
inal work. 

(5) Each entry shall comprise: (a) melody, without accom- 
paniment, and (b) words, in either English, Spanish, Portuguese, or 
French. 

Words and music may be contributed by one person or by two or 
more collaborators. The name and address of the institution in 
which each is a student shall be indicated. 

(6) Entries shall be sent to the Minister or Commissioner of 
Education of the author’s and composer’s country (or to an agency 
designated by him) in an envelope bearing the names and addresses 
of the senders, and clearly indicating upon its face the character of 
the enclosure as “Entry in the American Student Song Contest for 


announced and 
the 


directed by 
respective re- 


after which 


1945.” A covering letter signed by the principal of the institution 
in which the contestants are enrolled and attesting to this enroll- 
ment shall be enclosed. In national contests where a very large 


number of entries may be expected, an initial round of state or 
regional contests may be organized at the discretion of the Minister 
or Commissioner of Education. 

(7) National Committees of Judges shall be appointed by each 
Minister or Commissioner of Education, or agency designated by 
him. Zach committee of judges shall be composed of three or five 
persons, the majority, if possible, being active music educators. 
Decisions of the committees shall be by majority vote. The names 
of the judges on each committee shall be forwarded to Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, as soon as the 
various appointments have been made. 

(8) Three awards shall be made, these awards to consist of a 
medal and certificate, both to be provided by the Pan American 
Union—the latter to be signed by the Minister or Commissioner of 
Education concerned, and countersigned by the Director General of 
the Pan American Union. In case an award is won by several 
collaborators, identical medals and certificates will be provided. 

(9) A copy of each entry winning first award in a national con 
test shall be sent before September 30, 1945, to the Director Gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union for adjudication in the second or 
final stage of the contest. This copy shall be devoid of any identi- 
fication whatever, excepting only (a) title and (b) a pseudonym, 
and shall be accompanied by a letter of certification from the Min- 
ister or Commissioner of Education concerned, stating that the entry 
has won first award in the national contest held under his direction, 
and that the composer and author were students in the institution 
Also accompanying the entry shall be a sealed 
envelope bearing upon its face only the title and pseudonym borne 
by the entry, and containing the names and addresses of the com 
poser of the melody and author of the words. 

(10) Announcement of the awards in the preliminary, national 
contests shall not be made until the time of the announcement of 
the awards in the final, international contest. Any entry in the 
final contest, appearing in published form before the final award is 
made, may be disqualified by the judges. 


International Contest 

(11) Provided a majority of the republics, i.e., 
send to the Director General of the Pan American Union before 
September 30, 1945, entries winning national contests in their re- 
spective countries, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
shall appoint an International.Committee of Judges in this contest, 
none of whom shall have served upon a committee of judges in a 
national contest. 


Final stage: 


eleven or more, 


(12) The Pan American Union shall forward to the members of 
the International Committee of Judges photographic copies of all 


winning entries in national contests received. Decision shall be by 
majority vote. It is hoped that the result may be announced before 
December 31, 1945. 

(13) First, second and third awards shall be made in the form 
of medals and certificates signed by the Governing Board and Director 
General of the Pan American Union. 

(14) Copyright in the United States of all three winning entries 
(melody and words) shall be applied for by the Pan American Union 
in the names of the respective composers and authors. The Union 
shall publish the three winning entries in its report upon the con- 
test, and in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 

(15) Performance rights of the three winning entries 
and words) shall not be reserved. 

(16) Arrangements of the winning entries, for whatever combina- 
tion of voices and/or instruments, shall be made only with permis- 


(melody 


sion of their respective authors and composers, either direct or 
through the Pan American Union. These arrangements can be 


copyrighted, and their performance rights reserved, by their re- 
spective authors and composers, or their assignees. 

(17) All rights of the entries not receiving awards shall con- 
tinue to reside with their respective composers and authors, or 


assignees. 


It is with the thought in mind that in future years other 
Student Song contests may be held, that this particular 
contest is to be officially known as the “American Student Song 
Contest for 1945." For copies of the folder from which the rules 
as given above are reprinted, write to Pan American Union Musie 
Division, Washington 6, D. C., or to MENC headquarters, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


NOTE: 
American 


' 
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An Icky 






Looks at Good Music 


HARRY E. MOSES 


ITHIN recent times, two schools of music appre- 

ciation have come into open conflict. The war and 

its resulting social problems have widened the gap 
between these points of view. Music teachers, in their 
confusion, have tried to remain objective by ignoring the 
existence of the problem or by damning some types of 
popular music with faint praise. Some take a stand con- 
ditioned by their previous training; others, in their con- 
cern, try to make compromising adjustments. The pub- 
lic, however, knows what it likes. Radio polls indicate 
an overwhelming victory for the “G.I. Jive.” Music 
educators should not ignore these facts. A more demo- 
cratic approach to music education can help the teacher 
find a starting point for effective teaching. 

Stated simply, the two representative points of view 
with regard to “jitterbug” music have been set forth as 
foll ws: 

(1) Boogie-woogie music which appeals to “hepcats” is one of 
the greatest causes of delinquency among American youth today. 
With so many homes broken as a result of the family head serv- 
ing in the armed forces, parental supervision is lacking and this 
type of music leads to a war degeneracy. . . . I see no need for 
swing music as long as there are such beautiful compositions as 
the Strauss waltzes for dancing.’ 

(2) Modern American music—boogie-woogie, jive and swing— 
will in time be absorbed into our art music. In fact, it has al- 
ready begun. The fact that some foreign musicians cannot un- 
derstand our popular dance music will not stop it from growing 
and developing and becoming part of our art music. ... There is 
in every country a relatively small class of children who haven't 
had a good start in life, but music cannot be blamed for this. 
Music, on the contrary, and that means every medium—is vital 
for the youngster, leading him in the direction of healthy imag- 
ination and enthusiasm. Anybody influenced by music and the 
dance is not going in the direction of laziness and criminal things.” 

The release of these discussions caused other authori- 
ties to take sides.*. From Greenwich Village to Holly- 
wood people sat up till the wee hours emotionally con- 
demning one side or the other. In the midst of these 
discussions the ‘teen age girls continued to pursue Frank 
Sinatra and the jitterbugs interrupted their jumping to 
comment that all of this was “strictly out of this world.” 
Mr. Sinatra also ventured an opinion, but most assuredly, 
it didn’t affect his status in either camp. 

In modern education, it has become the practice to 
examine periodically the reactions of students to every- 
day phenomena. By studying the thinking and reactions 
of students, teachers can more easily chart the trend and 
growth of learning and organize methods and materials 


AUTHOR’S Note: “Icky” is a jitterbug term for one who doesn’t 
know the latest in “jive.” 

1 Arthur Redzinski, conductor of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in the New York Times, January 23, 1944. 

2 Leopold Stokowski, former director of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
New York Times, January 23, 1944. 


*See the music magazine, Metronome, March 1944. 
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accordingly. Happily, this technique for studying pupil 
needs is democratic in nature. Through it, the teacher 
can come closer to the thinking of the group, and can 
temper his own thinking, and a common basis for work 
can be established. : 

In music education, some of us have not always had 
first-hand contact with the thinking and reactions of 
large masses of students. We know, for example, that 
in large schools enrolling two thousand students, approxi- 
mately two or three hundred students specialize by 
electing orchestra, band, chorai ensemble, theory and 
harmony, etc. While it would not be desirable to have 
the remaining 1,700 students specialize, it is with this 
large group that this paper concerns itself. 

Ours is a vocational school, on the high-school level. 
Students here are typical of that age group, but their 
aptitudes and interests are more along mechanical than 
academic lines. The general music course is exclusively 
vocal and appreciational in nature. Approximately 800 
to 1,000 students are registered for one period of music 
per week. None of these specialize except by participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities, such as the glee club 
and orchestra. Periodically, new students come to class 
and ask, ““When are we going to hear some ‘good’ music ?” 
What they mean is obvious. ‘Good’ music is what 
they know best—popular music. 

In order to arrive at a working basis for developing 
new methods and materials, we decided to ask a large 
group of students to define “good” music, and study the 
thinking behind their conclusions. The following ques- 
tions were submitted to approximately 850 students: 

(1) Define what you mean by good music. 

(2) On what basis do you judge whether music is good or 
not good? 

The following were typical answers to the first 
question : 

Good music doesn’t always have to be classical. Rhapsody in 
Blue by Gershwin is definitely good music. Even boogie-woogie 
music is considered good by some. 

Good music’ must be good enough to dance to — not too 
“jivey.” _ : 

Music which the majority of the people enjoy. 

Music is good if it is appropriate and suited for the purpose 
which the composer intended. 

Good music is “strictly out of this world. 

Good music appeals to people and creates pleasure. 

Music must be good if it appeals to large masses of people. 

Good music is what the critics praise. 

Good music is not all entertaining, but also educational—gets 
you thinking. ' ‘ 

Music is good when it lives for a long period of time. 

Music is good when it is well written and well played. 

Good music has a good purpose. Sea ae 

Good music is pleasing in sound, quality, nice tune, can tell a 
story, put across an idea or create a mood. 

Good music is music which stirs your emotions and moves 


your feet. : 
Good music makes you want to listen to more. 

 4Used by the student in the jitterbug sense, which means that it 

is too vague to be understood. 
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It all depends on the kind of music you like. 
Music written for a particular purpose or occasion. 


Good music helps the Listener forget his troubles. 


It's spun of life. 

Music which has significance. 

Music which carries out its purpose. 

Good music is what a man puts down on paper to express his 
life, hardships, successes and joys. 

Good music is music which is played at the right place and at 
the right time. 

Music that contains semething useful to us—it makes us strive 
to do greater things. 

Music which fits your mode of thinking and living. 

Good music has a meaning and puts you in the mood for the 
same meaning. 

I don’t know; there would be a difference of opinion between 
Leopold Stokowski and Tommy Dorsey. 

All muSic is good music. 


The answers to the questions were most revealing. 
Primarily, they indicated a fundamental insecurity with 
regard to concert music. Many pupils were so intimi- 
dated or constrained by formal contacts with music that 
they said, “Classical music is the only kind of good 
music.”” They didn’t necessarily believe it; they truly 
felt that to be the answer the teacher wanted! Inse- 
curity could be sensed in the case of students at the other 
extreme, who insisted, “Why do we have to take music ?” 
This, after studying music in some form for at least nine 
years in public schools! 

In analyzing the answers to the second question we 
found much confusion. There was little factual basis for 
objective reasoning. Most students, however, knew what 
they liked. For the most part, decisions were based on 
emotion, stimulated by the tempo of the times. 

In the answers to the first question we found many 
clues which suggested a common basis for determining 
what makes music good or not good. Such words and 
phrases as well written, well played, enjoyed by the 
majority, purpose, function, educational, social signifi- 
cance, iow it fits your thinking and living, suggest that 
the appreciation of music is related to everyday phe- 
nomena and is not as the one student suggested, “strictly 
out of this world.” 

In order to clarify the thinking of these students and 
resolve the answers into some conclusions, discussions 
were held with each group that took the test. We read 
the typical answers and used thein as a basis for finding 
the criteria which determine whether music is good or 
not good. 

The groups, first of all, concluded that all music in 
order to be good had to be well written and well played. 
Some students admitted that it was necessary for more 
people to know about the mechanics of music in order 
to evaluate it. One boy felt that music, even if well 
written, had no value unless it was played and heard. 
Implied in the concept of appreciation is the idea of 
hearing the music. These early discussions led us to 
the conclusion that listenfng and recognizing good music 
required some technical background, for this supplied 
the most objective basis for determining whether music 
was good or not good. 

We then injected into the discussions such words and 
phrases as purpose, occasion, social significance, etc. Of 
what value were these in determining whether music was 
good or not good? Some students felt that music need 
not necessarily have a purpose to be good. We worded 
the question in another way. Suppose the music is well 
written and well played, such as in the Horst Wessel 
Song? Could we consider this good music? Or even the 
Eroica Symphony by Beethoven, when it is appropriated 
and distorted by Hitler to become a fuhrer symphony. Is 
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it enough to say that music which is well written and 
well played is good music? Obviously, music cannot be 
enjoyed in a vacuum. It must be associated with ideas 
and emotions. The Horst Wessel Song is associated 
with Hitler and what he represents, and as such cannot 
be considered good, no matter how well written it is. If 
the function of the music is distorted, as in the Beeth- 
oven symphony, the music is good only when it remains 
in its original context. 

One student then asked the logical questions: ‘What 
about the music itself? Isn’t it great without attaching 
it to history, or politics, or more specifically to the pres- 
ent world situation?” The teacher then raised the ques- 
tion: “Can we afford the luxury of art-for-art’s sake?” 
While we listen to the highly emotional music progres- 
sions, and forget about the realties of life, Mr. Hitler is 
being very realistic. He is trying to sell us a bill of 
goods about Beethoven’s Eroica. He tells us that in the 
Eroica, Beethoven predicts the coming of a great fuhrer, 
destined to save Germany and make it supreme. Can 
we afford to ignore this distortion of the truth? 

The students agreed that in the best interest of the 
majority of the people of the world, the Eroica can only 
be great when presented as Beethoven wrote it. Music, 
to be great, must not only be well written and well played 
but must also have a good purpose. 

The discussion then turned to American popular music. 
In many cases, it has a healthy purpose. In many cases, 
it is well written and well played. What should be our 
attitude toward it? Young people like it better than 
other types of music because they are closer to it. Its 
very tempo is a reflection of the times in which they 
live. They find it difficult to understand why an art- 
for-art’s sake musician, like the teacher, doesn’t under- 
stand its place in the modern world. They laughed up- 
roariously at Dr. Rodzinski’s suggestion that in dancing 
we return to the Strauss waltzes. One student said, 
“If we are going backwards, why not go back to the 
minuet ?” 

This led us to the conclusion that there is still an- 
other basis upon which we can evaluate music. Through 
it, the students found the answer to “what about popular 
music?” After some discussion, the students agreed that 
music must not only have a good purpose, but must also 
carry out the purpose. One boy said naively, but rather 
graphically, “If it makes you want to jump, it’s good 
dance music.” Another said, “If you want to put a baby 
to sleep, don’t play Basie Boogie.” This is the most 
obvious of the four, points—the music must carry out 
the original function. Dancing, it was concluded, is 
wholesome recreation. If the music makes you want to 
dance, this is another way of measuring it. Delinquency, 
as Dr. Stokowski so ably states, is not caused by jitter- 
bugging. There are other vital forces at work in our 
society much more powerful than music and the dance to 
cause this. The students felt that jitterbugging was a 
means of releasing their energies in a wholesome way. 
Since we were not planning to dance in class, we were 
only playing and referring to popular music which was 
related to specific lessons or assembly programs. Dance 
music became music for the school dances and the dance 
club. The music class became a place to study the cul- 
ture of the past and present, with an eye on the future. 

Throughout these discussions, the groups were alive, 
talkative and emotionally opinionated; but they readily 
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AWARDED TO 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


AND ITS EMPLOYES 


It is with gratitude as well as pride 
that we announce the award of the 
Army-Navy “E”’ to our company. 
We are grateful for the opportunity 
of using our facilities and our skills 
on an important assignment in the 
production of war material, outside 

4 Women astrument company the field of music. And we take par- 
sn Band donable pride in the fact that our per- 
formance has won this recognition. 


At the same time we recognize this 
distinction as a challenge to continue 
our efforts. We hereby pledge our 
united and continued service, 
through the specific tasks appointed 
to us, to the cause of quick and com- 
plete Victory. 

EMPLOYES AND MANAGEMENT OF 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Instrumental Music for the 
Maladyusted Child 


CPL. MORTON WAYNE 


England boarding school, the writer carried out an 

experimental program in connection with teaching 
instrumental music to a student body composed entirely 
of maladjusted children. From the outset an instru- 
mental program was initiated in which all the children, 
regardless of age or ability, were taught one or more 
instruments, and were developed to the maximum of 
their individual abilities. 

The entire situation was unique because of the various 
psychological peculiarities of the children and because of 
the heterogeneity of the group as a whole. Each was a 
problem child whose poor adjustment, emotionally and 
socially, could not be adequately cared for in a public 
school, and who needed a great deal of individual atten- 
tion in order to function in a normal fashion. 

Under the concept of the school program, which aimed 
to create a well rounded curriculum based upon the need 
of each child, music was primarily used as a therapeutic 
vehicle in connection with the rehabilitation of the chil- 
dren, and as an aid in the stabilization of their poor 
behavior patterns. The school recognized the value of 
creating music as an emotional outlet for these afflicted 
children, and greatly aided the music instructor in estab- 
lishing music as the most popular subject of the school 
curriculum. 

The ages of the students varied from seven to twenty 
years, while their intelligence quotients ranged from 
sixty-five to one hundred and fifty. Many of the chil- 
dren were gifted with an exceptionally fine intelligence, 
were sensitive to beauty and possessed real creative abil- 
ity, but academically, as judged by standard norm for 
age and grade level, failed to function effectively due to 
poor social and emotional adjustments. In most cases 
they were children who had been defeated in their under- 
takings and who lacked belief in their ability to succeed 
in any form of endeavor. Their constant academic and 
social failures could be traced to weakness of their reason- 
ing powers. This was entirely due to mental restlessness 
and confusion which, in turn, was the obvious conse- 
quence of serious psychological conflicts. 

The school office kept complete medical and psycho- 
logical case histories of each of the thirty-five enrolled 
students. These studies contained valuable information 
in regard to background and past environment of the 
children. In more than 50 per cent of the cases the 
maladjustment could be traced to broken homes, due to 
divorce and separation of parents. 

Regardless of age, ability, or desire to play, each child 
on the school roster was scheduled, weekly, for a private 
music lesson. Schedules were arranged to fit the free 
school hours of the students, and were posted on the 
school bulletin board. Those who were occupied during 
school hours were scheduled for the afternoon or evening. 
However, each child was to have at least one lesson dur- 
ing each week. 


Fe A PERIOD of eighteen months, in a small New 
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The initial lesson consisted of introductions, chats, and 
pleasantries, leading to the creation of a desire to play 
an instrument. Many children were shy or afraid of 
failure, and required careful disarming in order to break 
through their barrier of reserve. In several cases it was 
necessary to discover a point of interest in the life of the 
child, in order to use it as a key to his reticence. 

The testing for musical ability was slight, because re- 
gardless of outcome, each child was to have an opportu- 
nity to play an instrument. Inherent ability did have 
some bearing as to the choice of an instrument (i.¢., no 
stringed instrument for the child with a poor musical 
ear), but, in the main, the child’s desire determined the 
choice. 

Each child was asked, “What instrument do you want 
to play,” not just “Do you want to play an instrument ?” 
This left no opportunity to refuse, and paved the way for 
testing on the available clarinet, trumpet, violin or piano, 
which were owned by the school. 

It is a point of interest that several children who were 
true monotones, and devoid of any musical talent, be- 
caine fair instrumentalists and enjoyed their music tre- 
mendously. Although they played mechanically, their 
desire to play and the success they achieved more than 
compensated for their efforts. 

An instrument rental plan was arranged with a dealer, 
and within a short time most of the students were 
equipped with the instrument of their choice. It was 
understood that if a child showed continued desire to 
play, the first rental payments would be deducted from 
the sale when purchasing the instrument. The others 
could continue with the rental plan or discontinue it, if 
necessary, without any expenditure other than the low 
rental cost. 

The system worked very well because it necessitated 
no large initial expenditure on the part of any parent, 
and, at the same time, gave each child the satisfaction of 
possessing a musical instrument. 

It was usually an effort for the teachers to gather to- 
gether their various charges in order to conduct a class. 
This was not true of the music lessons, or, as later de- 
velopments proved, of the ensemble groups, orchestra, 
singing or appreciation classes. 

The key to the interest shown by the student body lay 
in the factor of immediate initial success. The import- 
ance of immediate success cannot be stressed too much. 
From the very first lesson the child should be given the 
satisfaction of achievement which, in turn, gives impetus 
to serious study. This element of success does not nec- 
essarily involve a great deal of proficiency on an instru- 
ment, but it is imperative that the child is made to feel, 
in his own mind, that he is successful. It is quite possi- 
ble for the child who has gained very little technical 

ability to feel successful, because success has been fash- 
ioned for him by the teacher. 

One such device used at the school was to ask the 
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THE MITCHELL 
CLASS METHODS 


By Albert G. Mitchell, Mus. Doc. 


The works of a man of long experience in 
public school music, these methods place em- 
phases on the importance of group instruction 
and orchestral discipline from the first. The 
material throughout is included for the simple 
reason that it was tested on diverse proving 
grounds with different groups, and in different 
ways, before being considered suitable for 
these books. The outcome, as here presented, 
is a series of progressive works, sane and sound 
in procedures, and eminently successful in the 
results they have achieved. 


For the 


CLARINET 


This authoritative work was designed with the 
same meticulous care for detail and practicability 
that has so distinguished Dr. Mitchell's other instruc- 
tive material. Numerous mielodic pieces exemplify 
the work throuchout, and there are sufficient exer- 
cises, scale drills, arrangements of familiar airs, 
and quotations from orchestral scores to give the 
work a wide range of variety. Diagrams through- 
out give the fingering of new notes according to 
both the Albert and the Boehm systems. Also, in 
addition to a fine explanatory chart, there are three 
models of drill charts with directions for making, 
and instructions for showing the procedure for dic- 
tating fingerings, rhythms, chords, scales and 


melodies. 
PRICE, $1.50 
For the 
CORNET 


An established favorite among supervisors by 
virtue of the manner in which the content is pre- 
sented. Prepared with a view to general adapta- 
bility to school projects, it has established itself 
firmly in the general program of school music train- 
ing. The progress is wisely measured to the aver- 
age student's time allotment for music, and there is 
a good variety of interest. Apart from the essential 
rudiments, the work covers a generous assortment 
of exercises, pieces, and fragments from actual or- 


chestral scores. 
PRICE, $1.00 


For the 
SLIDE TROMBONE (Bass Clef) 


A logically conceived course of instruction, simple 
and direct, in which the author has lIaid special 
stress on thorouth foundational training. It pro- 
gresses with a regularity consistent with good train- 
ing, and is replete with technical exercises, scales, 
melodic pieces, and simple excerpts from orchestral 


works. 
PRICE, $1.00 


For the 
VIOLIN 


This popular work is the result of serious study of 
the most successful European and American methods 
of class instruction. Among its interesting features 
is the correlation of class singing to the prescribed 
work wherever possible. 

For the development of the bow he d and arm, 
emphasis centers upon the mechanics of the instru- 
ment by means of short, rhythmic, easily memorized 
exercises, and technical studies suitable for young 
players have been utilized for the training of the 
left hand. 

The Students’ Books are replete with enjoyable 
and instructive features, including appendices of in- 
teresting facts on the music involved. Teachers’ 
Manuals, including vital and informative matter for 
the instructor, along with piano accompaniments for 
the class material, are published for the two books. 


Book One: First Position $1.00 
Teachers’ Manual and 
Piano Accompaniment $1.50 


Book Two: First, Second and 
Third Positions $1.00 
Teachers’ Manual and 
Piano Accompaniment $1.75 
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THE DITSON SCHOOL and COMMUNITY BAND S$ 


With Educational Books for Each Instrument 
Prepared by Ospourne McConatuy, 








Russet, V. Morcan, and Harry F. CLarke 


A more advanced system which, in a minimum period with a capable instru 
provides the most thorough and complete musical training for the most pupils 
the least effort and expense. Embodying the latest developments in the field of g 
training and instruction, it is founded on the cumulaiive experience of three outst 
ing specialists in this fiel1. The progress throughout is consistent with good res 
from the beginning, and leads to band participation in the shortest possible time. 

Thorough daily drill work is provided for the individual band members. All 
exercises are arranged so they may be used as drills for the entire band in unis 





INSTRUMENTATION : 

Db Piccolo C Tenor (Melody) F Horns Piccolc 

C Flute and Oboe Saxophones Eb Horns (Altos) “ge 
Eb Clarinet Eb Saxophones Euphonium oe 
(Alto and Baritone) Trombones — 
Bb Clarinets Bassoons Eb and BBb Basses < ” 
Bb Saxophones Cornets and Tympani and ‘Alto S 
(Soprano and Tenor) Bb Baritone Drums oe r 
Supplementary Strings (ad lib.) nd Eb 
Violins I and II, Viola, "Cello, Double Bass (String Bass) og! 
Parts, 75 cents each b Basse 

Leader’s Book, $1.50 

Send for Free Descriptive Booklet — 





THE JUNIOR ARBAN By Tripemann 










An Elementary Method for Cornet or Trumpet In keeping wif trends, 
By N. B. Bamey dispensable volips the 
’ from a fundamegnd tre: 
A carefully devised cornet instructor for use in the earliest phase of procedupnd log 
training, intended to prepare the student for work in the cele- lent psychology, fecal ph 
brated Arban Method and the other standard works. Its con- Set down in cleafdable t 


tent, covering such matters as the rudiments, development cf authoritative w 
embouchure, and the principles of tone production, is set musical accomp 
forth with authority and understanding, and its typography is dents of our pu 
excellent. Also, it contains daily technical exercises, melodious 


i i i Mr. N ann’s Bss 
studies, and many tuneful pieces in the most used keys. Mr. Normanni} 


instruction, 0 
Price, $1.00 equipment, matefiques, 
there are a_ nuglustrati 
grams, etc. 














THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors 
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JUNIOR BAND COURSE of the 
ON SCHOOL and COMMUNITY BAND SERIES 


pared by OspourNe McConatuy 
sept V. Morcan, and Harry F. CLarKke 


his course has become the standard method for the training of youthful school 
pils ygds) The joint work of three distinguished educators, it has won the place in music 
of gropeation it so thoroughly deserves. 

outstyjThe Junior Band Course provides for the teaching of absolute beginners in the 
e class with those who have had previous iraining. While it enables students to 
in the playing of band music right from the first lesson, it does so without con- 
ion for the more experienced players. Also, it makes possible the instruction of the 
plete band as a unit, or of small ensembles, including strings. Requisite drills are 


d res 
me, 


All 





uniw@lyded throughout the course; along with’ numbers suitable for the various degrees 
advancement for such instrumental groupings the leader may choose to arrange. 
INSTRUMENTATION: 

Piccolos and C Flutes Eb Altos 

Clarinets and Oboes F Horns 

Clarinets and Bb Soprano Bb Cornets (Trumpets) 

hbxophones Trombones 
Biiones and Bassoons Eb Tubas and BBb Tubas 

Alto Saxophones (Alto Clarinet) Percussion 

fenor (Melody) Saxophones Violins I and II 

nd Eb Baritone Saxophones Violas (Violins III) 

Tenor and Bb Bass Saxophones, Violoncellos and Double 

ass Clarinet), Bb Baritones and Basses 

b Basses, (Treble Clef) Leader’s Book 


Price, each part. 75 cents 
Send for Free Descriptive Bceoklet 











MUSIC 
PICHOOLS THE MORRISON STRING-CLASS SYSTEM 


For the Combined Teaching of 
THgeM ANN VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, and BASS 


g wiltrends, this in- By Don Morrison 
volujps the subject ; 
lamefnd treats every 
cedupnd logic, excel- 
cal philosophy. 
cleagidable terms, this 
icated to high 
ympl@mong the stu- 


Here is excellent training material for string groups in 
public schools, prepared by the author with the able assist- 
ance of Karl W. Gehrkens and Arthur L. Williams. It is 
designed for the uses of Violin, Viola, "Cello, and Bass students 
in private instruction; for individual groups of like instru- 
ments; or for ensemble projects employing two, three, or four 
of the parts, as the instructor sees fit. The content has been 


pub < : 

; composed and selected with a special view to adaptability to 
nns@sses methods of the purpose of the work as well as to the enjoyment of the 
orgiinstrumentation, student. The parts for two instruments represented in each 
nale@iques, ete., and book are printed one above the other, and there are numerous 
nu@lustrations, dia- illustrations. 


Complete in Two Volumes 
Vol. One: For Violin and Viola 
Vol. Two: For “Cello and Bass 


wil Price, each, 75 cents 











Ditson Co. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 











THE HETZEL 
VISUAL METHODS 


For Woodwind Instruments 
By Jack Hetzel 


These modern methods are presented in 
clear terms and are designed to take the stu- 
dent from the beginning through to solo work 
and participation in ensemble projects. The 
Photographic Fingering Chart provided with 
each book is invaluable to the student, as its 
many clear illustrations accurately show the 
fingering of every note. 


For the 
CLARINET (Boehm System) 


A graded elementary method with supplementary 
ensemble material. For the first lessons it is ideal. 
Its gradual progress makes for ready retention of 
each point as learned, and the ensemble material 
included offers splendid preparation for playing in 
school and band orchestras. The accompanying 
Photographic Fingering Chart pictorially explains 
the fingering of each note. A simple fingering chart 
for the Albert System is shown also. 


PRICE (COMPLETE WITH CHART), $1.00 
Photographic Fingering Chart 
25 remarkably clear illustrations to be used with 
any modern method for the Clarinet. 9° x 12’ folded. 


Separate Copy, 50 cents 
For the 
FLUTE and PICCOLO 


(Boehm System with Closed Gi Key) 

Prior to publication this carefully prepared method 
was thoroughly tested by experienced teachers and 
supervisors. As a result, it is a fine, highly efficient 
work, well calculated to guide the beginner to a 
fair degree of proficiency in playing. It contains 
more than the ordinary amount of fundamental work, 
and there is much solo and duet material. Too, 
there are transpositions of exercises from Klose, Ar- 
ban, and Kreutzer. A Photographic Fingering Chart, 
of special nsefulness to the pupil, is included. 


PRICE (COMPLETE WITH CHART), $1.00 
Photographic Fingering Chart 
(Boenm System with Closed Gt Key) 
28 fine illustrations for use with any method for 
the Flute. 9x12” folded. 
Separate Copy, 50 cents 


For the 
OBOE 


Here Mr. Hetzel has endeavored to meet present 
day High School needs for a method at once suitable 
for absolute beginners as well as for students who 
have been transferred from other instruments to the 
Oboe. In so doing, he has produced an outstanding 
book, true to its intent, and thorough in the training 
it provides. The Photographic Fingering Chart, which 
comes with the book, is of great assistance to the 
student. 


PRICE (COMPLETE WITH CHART), $1.50 
Photographic Fingering Chart 
23 carefully posed illustrations adaptable to use 
with instruments with or without Automatic Octave 
Key, and for use with any modern method for the 
Oboe. 9’ x12” folded 


Separate Copy, 50 cents 
For the 
SAXOPHONE 


A carefully devised method with a fine record of 
results. The material is so attractively presented 
that, from the first, the student is happily engaged 
with pleasing melodies and exercises, while the 
designated ensemble work prepares him for partici- 
pation in instrumental group activities. The Photo- 
graphic Fingering Chart shows all the details of 
fingering the notes. 


PRICE (COMPLETE WITH CHART), $1.00 
Photographic Fingering Chart 
25 helpful illustrations adaptable to any modern 
method for the Saxophone. 9” x 12" folded. 


Separate Copy, 50 cents 
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First “‘piece” played by Cpl. Wayne’s 
orchestra—fourth week of class. 
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child the name of his favorite piece and to tell him that 
within several minutes he would actually be playing it 
upon his instrument. For instance, with a reed instru- 
ment the child was taught to play long open tones while 
the teacher fingered the tune in the easiest range of the 
instrument, or with a stringed instrument the teacher 
would finger the strings while the pupil was taught to 
use the bow. 

This was all accompanied by constant commendation 
from the instructor. Somehow, a semblance of the tune 
was “torn” from the instrument, and the child felt that 
his first contact with an instrument was joyful and suc- 
cessful. Music became his “friend.” If he could play 
one tune this way, and in such a short time, why not 
many more tunes? 

Very few questioned the manner in which they were 
aided, and those who were skeptical were shown that 
within several lessons they would be playing the instru- 
ment by themselves. In addition, this aid helped many 
of them to gain confidence in their approach to the study 
of an instrument. 

The children were given further incentive by being 
told that as soon as they could read elementary music 
they would be placed into an orchestra. This led to en- 
thusiastic effort and all the school talk centered about the 
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formation of the orchestra. Even the faculty entered into 
this spirit, and several of the teachers began to study 
instruments! The whole school was eagerly awaiting 
the first rehearsal. 

It was impossible to purchase ensemble music to meet 
the degree of proficiency of each child and still enable 
the group to function as a whole. This entailed the ar- 
ranging of simple well-known melodies in order to bring 
out the easiest range of each instrument, and to facilitate 
ease of playing. 

Spiral music pads were issued and arrangements were 
put into the pads several days before rehearsal. This 
afforded each player sufficient opportunity to learn his 
part before the rehearsal period. It was an important 
factor, because it avoided halting the entire group and 
allowing it to become restless while aiding any individual 
player. This procedure worked very well, and gave the 
whole organization a feeling of confidence. 

For each semi-weekly rehearsal there was at least one 
new tune written in the music pads. Each tune was ar- 
ranged to meet the different degrees of newly found 
proficiency of the various players. Therefore, if Kurt 
had learned to play from throat to clarion register on his 
clarinet during the week, or if Alan could play fourth 
line D on his trumpet for the first time, these develop- 
ments were written into the arrangements. This was a 
fine transfer of learning, and was explained to the child 
to give him a picture of his instrument as a unit of an 
orchestra. 

The accompanying excerpt (choral theme, Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony) played by the group at the first re- 
hearsal shows the instrumentation of the orchestra. This 
first rehearsal took place only four weeks after the in- 
auguration of the musical program. 

Fingering aids were used freely, with the primary 
purpose of giving confidence to the children. Such aids 
were discontinued only when the individual child was 
able to read simple music, without help and in a con- 
fident manner. Within a period of eight weeks not a 
single child needed assistance to read his music. The 
“crutches” had done the work very well. 

The orchestra was also beneficial in that it provided 
the children with an opportunity for group participation, 
which most of them had never before experienced. For 
some, it was the first opportunity of their lives to mingle 
and work with a group on an equal social level. They 
were able to crawl out of their introverted shells and to 
discover the satisfaction of successful group participation. 

This was carried over into small ensemble groups with 
the same good results. One evening each week was set 
aside as music night, at which time soloists, and string, 
reed and brass groups would perform for the rest of the 
school body. The crowning achievement came at the 
end of the school year, when the orchestra and ensembles 
gave a concert for an audience of several hundred people. 

It is the writer’s firm conviction that, regardless of 
the difficulties encountered, the music educator who pos- 
sesses an abundance of enthusiasm—and patience—can 
be successful in giving the maladjusted child the desire 
and the opportunity to play an instrument. 

The child doesn’t necessarily have to be found in a 
special school in order to merit this training. He can be 
found in grammar schools, in junior high schools, and in 
high schools throughout the country. He might even be 
in the reader’s classroom. Search him out and teach him 
an instrument. It will work; for music is a fine weapon 
to be used against the chaos of mental disorder. 
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ost of us are familiar with American songs of 

occupations that complain of the hardships of 

this, that, or the other life—the sailor’s, the lum- 
berjack’s, the cowboy’s, the miner’s. Less well known 
but often still harder-hitting are the songs of the hard- 
working farmer. The three farmers’ songs reproduced 
here are all characterized by homely humorousness—a 
quality which, although not present in the original 
Wayfaring Stranger, has been attracted into the parody. 
All three are as American as a cornfield. 

Carl Sandburg heard The Farmer Comes to Town 
from a milkman in Galesburg, Illinois, in the early 
1890’s. This was the period of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
which produced many songs of protest and propaganda, 
like Will Carleton’s But the Mortgage Worked the 
Hardest. But W. W. Delaney told Sandburg that The 
Farmer Comes to Town dates from the 1860's, following 
the Civil War. Besides being a lively document, it is a 
good song—quizzical in mood and sprightly in tune. 

Young Man Who Wouldn't Hoe Corn is more in the 
vein of Springfield Mountain. The humor is as dry as 
the moral. 

The noble white spiritual, Wayfaring Stranger, lately 
popularized by Burl Ives, has lent itself nicely to adapta- 
tion by the farmer in describing his plight. Here reli- 
gious resignation has muted the social criticism. 

—B. A. BOTKIN 


EXTRA STANZAS 


The Farmer Comes to Town 


When the lawyer hangs around, 

While the butcher cuts a pound, 

Oh, the farmer is the man who feeds them all. 
And the preacher and the cook 

Go a-strolling by the brook, 

Oh, the farmer is the man who feeds them all. 


Chorus: 

The farmer is the man, 

The farmer is the man, 

Lives on credit till the fall; 

With the int’rest rate so high, 

It’s a wonder he don't die, 

For the mortgage man’s the man who gets it all. 
When the banker says he’s broke, 

And the merchant’s up in smoke, 

They forget that it’s the farmer feeds them all. 
It would put them to the test 

If the farmer took a rest; 

Then they’d know that it’s the farmer feeds them all. 


Chorus: 
The farmer is the man, 
The farmer is the man, 
Lives on credit till the fall; 
And his pants are wearing thin, 
His condition it’s a sin; 
He’s forgot that he’s the man who feeds them all. 
a 
Young Man Who Wouldn’t Hoe 
He planted his corn in the month of June 
And in July it was knee high; 
First of September came a big frost 
And all this young man’s corn was lost. 


Corn 
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Note: The texts and tunes of these three songs have been re- 
produced from A Treasury of American Folklore: Stories, Ballads, 
and Traditions of the People, edited by B. A. Botkin (copyright, 
1944, by B. A. Botkin), by special permission of Crown Publishers. 
They were originally included in the Resettlement Song Sheets, ed- 
ited by Charles Seeger in 1936-37 (out of print). 
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Special Classes for 
the Talented 


C) NE OF THE unhealthy aspects of music education, as 
of the music »rofession in general, is the inveterate 
division between vocalists and instrumentalists. All 
music education should have as one of its long-term ob- 
jectives the development of better musicianship. Good 
musicianship in all phases of music has a common foun- 
dation and contributes to an artistic performance, re- 
gardless of the medium employed. No one would deny 
this, and yet singers, in general, continue to be regarded 
as not very good musicians, largely because in many 
instances they have not had training or experience 
which contribute to good musicianship. 

The concept that actual participation in the making of 
music increases the pupil’s appreciation of music has been 
the foundation upon which the public-school music pro- 
gram has developed. It accounts for the many perform- 
ing organizations in schools throughout the land. It 
makes singing the dominant activity in the elementary- 
school music program, because singing offers the sim- 
plest medium for participation. Greater proficiency in 
performance has made it possible for pupils in high- 
school, college, and university music organizations to 
become acquainted with more and more fine musical 
literature. The ultimate in this direction has not been 
attained, and this fact seems to be more true in the vocal 
field than in the instrumental. In considering the prob- 
lem, however, one point must be stated emphatically: 
proficiency in performance is not synonymous with mere 
virtuosity. 

Proficiency must connote varying degrees of creative 
interpretation of the score by the individual performer. 
For example, the ensemble player or singer must read 
and creatively interpret his part just as the solo performer 
does ; if he does not, he is a mere cog in the machine and 
his every move must depend upon the conductor. This 
fact points toward the necessity for developing a sensitive 
musical ear. One of the glaring evidences of weak mu- 
sicianship in the field of school vocal music, as in the 
field of ensemble singing in general, is the poor reading 
of many vocal ensembles. There are a number of reasons 
for this. Some of them constitute genuine problems and 
are difficult, if not impossible, to overcome; others are 
trivial. It seems reasonable to assert that one of the im- 
portant reasons for poor reading is the singers’ lack of 
ear-training, a deficiency which can be overcome in part. 

The thesis of this discussion is that there is a need in 
school music programs for a class in musicianship for the 
especially qualified students, and that this class should 

Note: While the Editorial Board feels that Mr. Monk has pre- 
sented a well-organized and comprehensive consideration of a real 
problem in the school music field, it realizes that school musicians 
who are up against the serious problem of programming time for 
music today may react unfavorably. However, no one knows just 
what the stiuation will be at war’s end, and what seems out of line 
now may be quite in order then. Therefore, it was decided to print 


Mr. Monk’s article as food for thought and possible future reference, 
rather than as a practical suggestion for immediate action. 
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stress ear-training and should be begun at the elementary- 
school level. The writer believes that every pupil should 
be encouraged to improve the sensitivity of his ear and 
be guided so that be becomes aware of tonal beauty. 
However, this discussion is pointed toward a special op- 
portunity in that direction for pupils who wish to develop 
more highly than the average. 

In drawing up a syllabus for such a class, attention 
should be given to the following items, although not nec- 
essarily in the order here presented. 

(1) Correct and effective speech. Song has been 
described as glorified speech. It is therefore fundamental 
that considerable attention be given to the development of 
correct habits of pronunciation and enunciation, for these 
habits carry over from speech to song. Scarcely any 
particular observation is required to note the slovenli- 
ness with which the mass of people speak. The radio, 
with its nasal juvenile leads, its emphasis on _ hillbilly 
music and dialogue, and even the speech of some of its 
newscasters and announcers, is not an influence for 
improvement in this direction. 

Emphasis on effective speech in this course of study is 
for the purpose of providing the foundation for effective 
singing and should not be considered as the usurpation 
of any responsibilities of the speech teacher. In fact, 
cooperation between the departments of music and speech 
in a school system is highly desirable. 

(2) Natural and beautiful tone production. In con- 
ducting the course of study there will be a great deal of 
singing activity, since singing is the medium of perform- 
ance here. If members of the class have learned to use 
their voices correctly and effectively in the. required 
general music course, a great deal of time will not need to 
be spent working for good tone quality. Growth and 
improvement will take place with an increased reper- 
toire. However, if the circumstances demand, detailed 
attention should be given to tone production. Good 
vocal performance cannot be accomplished with musi- 
cianship alone. 

(3) Ear-training. Drill on and application of vari- 
ous aspects of ear-training should provide a large part 
of the activity of this class in musicianship. Russell V. 
Morgan, in an article printed in the Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, says: 

Teachers of music must have a clear realization that the ear is 
the threshold over which all connection between the source of 
sound and human comprehension passes. Every possible value 
that humanity can receive from music is directly controlled in its 


effectiveness by the extent to which the ear can secure for the 
brain an accurate report of the complete sound patterns.’ 


Specific attention should be given to the exact pitch 
relation between tones (e.g., in the major third); to 


in National Society for the 


1 Russell V. Morgan, “Ear-Training,” 
[ Blocm- 


Study of Education Yearbook, Vol. XXXV, Part II, p. 69. 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Company, 1936.) 
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strengthening the feeling for tonality and tendency tones ; 
to the apprehension and reproduction of tonal combina- 
tions, both horizontal and vertical. 

Fifteen years ago it was the practice, at least in many 
schools, for some attention to be given to interval study 
in the elementary school. The pupils were told that a 
skip was an interval, but it was considered a pedagogical 
sin indeed to dare classify it as, for instance, a perfect 
fifth! Is there any reason why the fifth- or sixth-grade 
pupil, who has average or more than average talent for 
music and who is interested in learning what he can 
about it, should not be assisted to learn that a certain 
combination of tones sounds in a definite manner, and 
that the universal terminology of that combination is a 
perfect fifth? 

Psychologists have proved that the basic ability to 
discriminate differences in pitch, volume, and other tonal 
characteristics is innate, and that it varies greatly among 
individuals in an unselected population. In discussing 
certain aspects of ear-training, Seashore makes clear that 
it is not for the improvement of the ear as such, but is 
“only for the refining of knowledge of what the factor is, 
the will to recognize it, the power of application, and the 
recognition of its significance "2 It seems that the 
school music movement has progressed far enough for 
some serious attention to be given to a more intelligent 
use of the ear. 

(4) Increased training in the relationship between 
what is seen and how it sounds when performed. Here 
is the beginning of score reading and a link between ear- 
training and sight singing. Mursell has written boldly 
and pointedly in regard to this item: 

We believe emphatically that a mastery of the score should be 
set up as one of our aims for the first six grades, but always with 
the following points in mind. First, the intelligent study of the 
score of compositions to which one listens or which one proposes 
to perform can give greatly added precision to our apprehension 
of them. . . . Always the visual symbolism should be taught 
for the sake of supporting and directing the aural grasp. Second, 
competence with the score is obviously important as a foundation 
for the music program at the secondary level.* 

(5) Sight singing in unison and in parts. Modern 
thought is much concerned with self-expression in con- 
nection with learning. “Creative learning” is a term 
frequently used by leaders of the so-called New School 
movement. Not only does sight singing provide the pupil 
with the opportunity to discover familiar tonal and 
rhythmic combinations in new settings, but the way to 
improve one’s ability to sing at sight is to sing at sight. 


(6) Part singing and repertory. Proficiency in part 
singing and a wide repertory are natural outgrowths of 
musicianship, as has been intimated. They will and 


should devel»p simultaneously with other technical 
growth. The pupil's enthusiasm should be nurtured by 
his becoming acquainted with fine song literature of many 
moods and types, and by his sense of mastery in ensemble 
singing. Again to quote Mursell: 


Every slill, mental or motor, should be learned for the sake of 


ts expressive use. Its educational value resides precisely in its 
use rather than in its acquisition or possession.’ 
(7) Optional matters of emphasis. The conditions 


of available time, degrees of talent and advancement on 
the part of individual pupils interested in this type of 
training, physical equipment, and other factors will all 


7Carl E. Seashore, Psychology of Music, p. 158. [New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938.] 


James L. Mursell, “Principles of Musie Education,” in National 
Society for the Study of Education Yearbook, Vol. XXXV, Part II, 
p. 9 

‘ [bid., p. 8 
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tend to limit what might be accomplished in a technical 
program of such a nature. If it is deemed advisable, 
some attention can be given to studying the technique of 
writing musical notation, to studying the structural ele- 
ments of music, and perhaps to doing some elementary 
work with simple songs in their original languages. 

The foregoing outline has been suggested, in part, by 
the excellent discussion on ear-training by Morgan, found 
in the Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education previously mentioned. 

The administration of such a program of training in 
musicianship requires an earlier recognition of individual 
differences than has been the general practice at the ele- 
mentary level. Participation in the program should be 
on an elective basis, but pupils who show promise of 
benefiting from such training naturally should be encour- 
aged by the music teacher to participate. Membership 
in the class should be limited to fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils, but might well include seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils where a school system does not include a separate 
junior-high-school unit. No pupil in these categories 
should be denied entrance to the class, if he desires to 
participate. 

This special music work should not interfere with the 
general music program of the school. It should be con- 
ducted in a separate class period, in or out of school 
time, but not at the expense of the time allotted to the 
music program in the respective grades. Such a plan 
should allow more time in the general music class for 
experience with beautiful music, without penalizing the 
pupil who is ready for more technical development. 
Work undertaken by the special class would be, of course, 
at the pupils’ level and would vary from time to time 
and in different places. 

Although this discussion has been pointed toward the 
improvement of the ensemble singer, the pupil whose 
major musical interest may be in an instrument should 
also be encouraged to participate. Not only will his own 
musicianship grow from such an experience, but all the 
pupils will develop, to a certain extent, the idea that 
music is music, whether played or sung. 

Whether or not time can be provided for this work 
within the school day will depend upon the individual 
school situation. An ideal arrangement would be at least 
three half-hour periods some time during the week. Many 
schools provide an activity period which might be avail- 
able. If the music teacher cannot obtain time within the 
school day he will have to arrange as satisfactory a sched- 
ule as possible at some other time. 

An ideal setup would include two classes in musician- 
ship, arranged progressively. The teacher would arrange 
the class activities so that there would be consistent 
growth through both classes. The amount of material 
covered should be a minor consideration. Thoroughness 
and a feeling of individual mastery should be both the 
long-term and the immediate goals of members of the 
class. 

This work should not require a great deal of addi- 
tional equipment. There should be, however, sufficient 
song material at hand to provide the class with challeng- 
ing literature. Perfection of performance should not be 
stressed at the expense of sacrificing time that should 
be spent in really mastering the technical problems at 
hand. Perfection of performance is mentioned here 
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The Case of the Vanishing Music Student 


LYTTON S. DAVIS 


A Plea for the 
Continuity of Music Education 
from High School 
through College 


T WOULD SEEM that now is a good time for music edu- 
l cators to do some serious thinking in regard to certain 
problems confronting our field of endeavor, with the 
thought in mind of making music a functional part of 
everyday living for each individual, from elementary 
school on through college and projecting into the life 
which our oncoming citizens will enter after the war. 

Certainly after the war all of us are going to want to 
get away from the wartime emphasis on materialistic 
things and return as soon as possible to our peacetime 
pursuits and the living of a normal life. When that time 
comes, I believe we shall find music and music education 
assuming an importance much greater than they have 
ever held before. If this is to be the case, we should 
analyze our objectives and procedures in the light of this 
new challenge and plan to make the necessary adjust- 
ments to meet the needs of music education in a revital- 
ized world. 

Just before the war I made a survey of seventy-five 
high schools—small, medium-sized, and large—scattered 
over twenty states, in which I tried to determine how we 
as music educators were meeting our chief objective of 
giving to all members of society the ability to enjoy mu- 
sic, either as listeners or as participants. The questions 
asked in this survey had to do with the number of stu- 
dents being graduated from high school with a musical 
background and with the extent to which they continued 
their study of music in college. 

In my opinion this survey furnishes one key to our 
postwar problem, and with this in mind I wish to give 
the results, hoping that these facts, in some degree at 
least, will challenge us to reshape our music and general 
curricula to serve better the real purpose of music in the 
lives of our people. 

The questionnaire sent to the seventy-five high schools 
began with the following four questions; the replies, 
tabulated in median percentages, are appended: 

(1) What percentage of all students graduating from your 
high school have participated in some musical activity ? 

Replies: Median 40%. 

(2) What percentage of those graduating, who have had 
music, go on to a college or university? 

Replies: Median 30%. 

(3) Of all your music graduates who go on to college, what 
percentage major in music in college? 

Replies: Median 3%. 

(4) What percentage of those who do not major in music 
participate in some college musical activity ? 

Replies: Median 30%. 
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To get a more comprehensible picture, let us view these 
figures in another manner : 

One thousand students are graduated from representa- 
tive high schools throughout the country. Four hundred 
of them have had some sort of musical training. Of these 
400, 120 go on toa college or university, but only 4 major 
in music, leaving 116 who specialize in various other sub- 
jects. Of these 116, 35 enroll in some college music 
activity, leaving 81, or 67% of the original 120, who do 
not continue their musical study in college. 

This picture of the situation which faced music edu- 
cation on the college level just before the war raises 
several important issues, which can be summarized as 
follows: 

First, there is the extent to which music education was 
reaching students on the high-school level. Here we found 
that 40% of all students were taking some form of music 
instruction. A high percentage of participation would 
naturally be expected at this level, since specialization is 
less common in high school than in college. Although less 
than half of the students in the high schools questioned 
were taking music, it seems reasonable to say that the 
high-school music courses were reaching a fairly high 
percentage of students and, in line with our general ob- 
jective, were doing a fair job of providing students with 
the opportunity of developing an appreciation of music. 

Second, there is the percentage of high-school music 
students who became music majors in college. Three per 
cent does not seem unreasonably low when we consider 
that music is only one of many possible fields for spe- 
cialization. We must bear in mind that as music educators 
in the public schools and in the general couege and uni- 
versity courses we are not training specialized “produc- 
ers” of music so much as we are training “consumers” 
of music. 

Third, there is the percentage of high-school music stu- 
dents who failed to continue their musical activities in 
any form in college. This, to me, is the most important 
and disturbing finding in this survey: the fact that 67% 
of the high-school music students covered by the ques- 
tionnaire dropped music completely upon entering college. 
The questions to be considered in this connection are: 
What was the reason that so many high-school music 
students failed to continue some sort of musical activity 
in college? Was the percentage too high, or should we 
reasonably have expected a large majority to drop music 
because of other demands upon their time?’ Were the 
colleges making it possible for the general student to con- 
tinue music as a special-interest activity if he wished to 
do so, or were the requirements in other subjects so 
confining that participation in musical activities was not 
feasible? Were the colleges providing music courses and 
activities to take care of all general college students who 
might have been interested ? 
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A New Booklet 


for Choral Directors 


by GEORGE HOWERTON, Eminent Choral Authority 


Comprehensive information on— Breath Control 


and Phrasing— Diction—Tone Production — 


Phrase-design — Tempo — Rhythm — Style 


HIS valuable training aid was designed to assist 

teachers of glee clubs, choruses, and choirs in the 
building of expressive singing groups. It is divided into 
sections that treat individually with the varied factors 
involved in the correct interpretation of choral music. 
Each section is supplemented by a listing of Victor 
Records. The works selected are recommended as 
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being particularly useful as examples of the text. 


George Howerton, author of the booklet, is Director 
of Choral Activities at Northwestern University. He 
has had tremendous success in developing outstand- 
ing singing groups that are noted for distinguished 
interpretation of important choral literature. 


“The Use of Victor Records in the High School 
Choral Training Program” is available from your 
Victor Record Dealer. If he cannot supply you, use 
the coupon below to order your copy or copies now. 


This 58- -page booklet — 25¢ per copy. 


Send for This Booklet Today 


The Educational Department (43-5J) 
RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me........ copy (orcopies) 
of George Howerton’s publication “The Use of Victor 
Records in the High School Choral Training Program” 
to cover order. 


Name_ —_ 





Address_ 





City State 
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These questions were answered, to some extent, by the 
replies to the latter of the last two questions in the ques- 


tionnaire, which were as follows: 

(5-a) Are the colleges and universities, in your opinion, giving 
adequate training to those majoring in music? 

Replies: No—40% ; yes—36%; qualified replies—24%. 
(5-b) If not, what do you suggest? 

Typical replies : 

Many college teachers do not know the real problems confront- 
ing the teacher-training student out in the field. 

College courses are too often lacking in methods of teaching. 

Too much emphasis given to applied music study and not 
enough to psychology of teaching. 

Most colleges do not provide good bands, orchestras, and choirs 
for practical experience. 

Need to provide more practice-teaching experience in actual 
classroom situations. 

Less theory and more practical experience. 

Most universities do a better job of training for professional 
music work than they do of training for teaching. 

School administrators, high-school directors, and college de- 
partment heads need to study the common problem and cooperate 
in designing better teacher-training courses in the colleges and 
universities. 

(6-a) Are the colleges and universities, in your opinion, pro- 
viding adequate music courses and activities for the general college 
student who desires to continue music as a special-interest subject, 
but who is rot majoring in music? 

Replies: No—68% ; yes—16%; 
If not, what do you suggest? 
Typical replies : 


qualified replies—16%. 





(6-b) 


Not enough credit allowed for music in other specialized courses 
such as law, medicine, engineering, etc. 
Too many rigid requirements in many college courses which 





make it impossible for the college freshman to enroll in music as 
a special-interest subject. 

Not enough good bands, orchestras, and choirs in the colleges 
adequately to take care of all general college students who desire 
this training. 

Too much emphasis on the music specialist and too little pro- 
vision for other students of less ability. 


Of course, this survey covered only seventy-five hign 
schools in only twenty states. A larger survey might give 
quite different results. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
situation as reported here did exist in even this large an 
area gives pause for thought. To me it would seem to 
indicate, first, that a wider survey covering virtually the 
same ground might profitably be made in connection with 
our postwar planning, and, second, that even in the ab- 
sence of such a survey, high-school and college music 
educators might well get together on their postwar plan- 
ning, so that when the time comes to shift our curricula 
back to peacetime lines we shall be ready to present some 
concrete suggestions to those in charge of over-all cur- 
riculum planning. The question of whether, after the war, 
we shall fulfill our objective of training future citizens 
who will be able to live and serve more fully because of 
their contact with music will be answered largely in light 
of the importance which we, as educators, attach to that 
contact. If we hold it to be of high importance, we must 
realize the necessity of coordinating high-school music 
and college music and of having college curricula so 
planned that there will be time for music and adequate 
musical opportunities for both the music major and the 
general student. 


Music in Service o yf Schools at War 


OON AFTER this issue of the JOURNAL is distributed, 

music educators and superintendents of schools 

will receive a brochure describing the broadened 
program for the participation of music educators and 
music students in the Schools at War program spon- 
sored by the U. S. Treasury Department. 

Planned by a special MENC committee,* in collabo- 
ration with the Education Section of the Treasury De- 
partment’s War Finance Division, the “Music in the 
Service of the Schools at War” project enlists coopera- 
tion in intra-school, inter-school, and community-wide 
events of various types which can be carried on through- 
out the school year—perhaps by integrating individual 
projects already in operation, or by expanding or adding 
to the program in any case where additional activities 
may be undertaken. The scope of this national music 
project is indicated by the following paragraphs ex- 
cerpted from a special announcement in the latest issue 
of Schools at War, the quarterly war savings news bul- 
letin issued for teachers by the Treasury Department: 

“Say it with songs might well have been the slogan 
of many student War Bond committees. At least these 

*Personnel of the Music in the Service of the Schools at War 
Committee : Louis G. Wersen (chairman), president, National 


School Orchestra Assn.: L. Bruce Jones, president, National Schooi 
Band Assn.; Frederic Fay Swift, president, National School Vocal 


Assn.: J. Leon Ruddick, Executive Committee, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference; Fa-officio: John C. Kendel, president, MENC; 
Lilla Belle Pitts, first vice-president (immediate past president) 


MENC; A. R. MedAllister, executive president, NSBOVA; C. 
Buttelman, executive secretary, MENC: Howard Tooley, director of 
special activities, Education Section, War Finance Division, Treas- 
ury Dept.: Naney Larrick, assistant director, Education Section, 
War Finance Division, Treasury Dept. 
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student committees seem to have made their most effec- 
tive War Bond appeals with the help of the kindergar- 
ten’s rhythm band, the high school band, orchestra, or 
chorus, or even the town’s barbershop quartet. Regard- 
less of the length or type of program, music can add a 
special appeal. 

“This year a nation-wide music project is being spon- 
sored by the Music Educators National Conference to 
help schools make the greatest possible wartime contri- 
bution through their musical groups. How can music 
help to sell War Bonds? Directly, through the concert 
admission charge of a bond or stamp. Indirectly, through 
helping build a sense of community solidarity and an 
understanding of what we are fighting for. Concerts, 
broadcasts, assembly programs, even classroom sings, 
can become the means of increasing the number of in- 
formal bond buyers—people who buy bonds and _ hold 
them because they understand the objectives of the War 
Finance Program. 

“The National Music Project will strive to increase 
this wartime service through (1) in-school programs, 
(2) school-community rallies and concerts, (3) presen- 
tation of the Treasury Department’s musical show 
Figure It Out, (4) classroom projects where every 
pupil may have a chance to participate, (5) original 
pageants, outdoor or indoor, and similar activities.” 

Copies of the brochure containing further information 
and suggestions of the various types of events may be 
secured from the MENC headquarters office. 
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America’s Best Loved Cantatas 





CAVALCADE OF AMERICA 


Text by Adele Cameron Music by Domenico Savino 


A brilliant patriotic rhapsody presenting a musical panorama of America during four wars. 


ern, Cantata Edition (For mixed voices and narrator. With orchestra guide) ......... ..... 75¢ 
Text by John Latouche Music by Earl Robinson 
The most celebrated and widely performed of all recent patriotic cantatas. 
re ee Cantata Edition (baritone solo, eee ee eee 7.50 
mixed chorus, piano acc.)........ «. Saiiel . 1.00 
Vocal (baritone solo with piano acc.).... 100 ‘“"""° SOE SD GONE)...» Oe we ae 
gl a le erro ee 


WORLD OF TOMORROW 


Text by Florence Tarr Music by Domenico Savino 


A rhapsodic poem giving majestic expression to our hopes for a better world. 


Fests Small Orchestra ............. an 3.00 


Sinessishell Cantata Edition (soprano or tenor solo, 
anes Saree 4.00 


mixed chorus, piano solo) .............. 75 swe eee ee 


THE TWO AMERICAS 


Poem by Mary Carolyn Davies Music by Domenico Savino 
A patriotic narrative which beautifully epitomizes the character of the American nations. 


erere Cantata Edition (baritone solo, eee? lll, ee 
mixed chorus, piano acc.).............. rer or - = FES ee 5.00 
eee YD cas cceeveestacsenne an ee —=s A RT 
a ns ain & hin gum neeel a? kevweoud Conductor (condensed score) ..... i a 


MARCHING ALONG 


Composed and arranged by Domenico Savino Additional text by John Latouche 
America’s best loved patriotic songs skilfully woven into a stirring fantasy. 


macecans Cantata Edition (mixed voices and ~~ ........ Conductor (piano part)................  .75 
NS co ne dic mbeds go Ne eureeubiwe : ese er ee Ter 5.00 

Eee ee Small Orchestra ....................... 3.00 ee — i A ere 
rr eorre. Conductor (condensed score) ........... 75 
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Recent Publications 


The American Singer: Book Three, by John W. Beattie, 
Josephine Wolverton, Grace V. Wilson, and Howard Hinga 
[New York: The American Book Company, 1944. 204 pp. $1.00 
list.] 

Book Three of the American Singer music series, recently 
released from the press, is designed for the third-year level of 
instruction. It is a logical successor to the book which precedes 
it and paves the way for instruction that is to follow. In 
itself it presents a plan for teaching music based on sound 
educational principles. The various phases cf music are closely 
related, thus making a unified, meaningful program. Moreover, 
the content is admirably suited to young children. In fact, 
the songs reflect their interests and have withstood the test of 
use for several years in typical classroom situations. 

Most of the songs are by contemporary writers, many of 
them the creation of the authors. The music is tuneful and in 
suitable singing range. The words, often of artistic poetic 
quality, will appeal to children. Standard folk and art songs, 
although in lesser number, are not ignored. Among familiar 
favorites are: Foster's “Old Folks at Home,” Luther’s 
“Cradle Hymn,” Stainer’s “A Child’s Evensong,” the old Amer- 
ican tunes “A Paper of Pins” and “Way Down in the Paw Paw 
Patch,” and the patriotic songs “America” and “America the 
Beautiful.” A few melodies of our neighbors to the south and 
those of European countries are included. Some may regret 
that there are not more of this type, but it is probable that the 
book is not intended primarily as a source of traditional or 
classical material. 

Stress is placed on the teaching of music reading, but the 
common drudgery of this activity is supplanted by enjoyable 
well-organized musical exercises and experiences. These show 
the insight and skill of the authors in this important part of 
music instruction, one which is frequently poorly taught and 
is unsatisfying musically to boys and girls. In this book, 
songs designated “note” or “rote-note” are simple in construc- 
tion and within the grasp of the beginning music reader. 
Problems are introduced gradually and only technical items 
deemed essential are used. These are repeated to insure under- 
standing. Questions and directions make clear, not only to the 
pupils what they are to learn and apply, but serve as guides to 
the teacher to such a degree that even without the manual, 
which will be available, progress in interpreting the score is 
assured. No dynamic and tempo terms or symbols are used. 
A few might well have been introduced as a part of musical 
reading at this time. 

As in Book Two of the series, the treatment of rhythm is 
commendable. Patterns observed in notation and experienced 
in singing may also be danced or felt through other physical 
responses. The little tales, “Music Makers of Long Ago,” 
“Drum Beaters and Shakers,” “Blowers and Reeds,” and 
“Pluckers and Bowers” give brief but pertinent historical in- 
formation that should arouse musical curiosity. Suggestions 
for the use of instruments in connection with singing and 
dancing are practical and valuable. 

The book is pleasing in appearance and sturdily bound, with 
clear type of good size. Hlustrations in black and white 
enliven but do not clutter the pages nor do they obscure the 
music notation Several full-page pictures are in color. There 
is no classified index for which there seems to be adequate 
space. But with this exception, Book Three of this new series 
is a fine example of book making. 

The book is recommended to the consideration of those seek- 
ing a text to teach music to boys and girls interestingly and 
sensibly. It deserves the hearty welcome it will doubtless re- 
ceive from both general and special educators and from the 
pupils themselves. —Anne E. Pierce 


How to Speak and Write for Radio: A Manual of Broad- 
casting Technique, by Alice Keith. [New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944. 236 pp. and Index. $3.00.] 

This is a valuable treatise which will have especial interest 
to readers of the Music Educators Journal in view of the fact 
that the author, who is Director of the National Academy of 
Broadcasting, is a longstanding member of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, and a former teacher of music 
appreciation in a major. city school system. Subjects treated 
by Miss Keith include: Material for Broadcasting, Radio Talks, 
Interviews, News and Sports Broadcasting, The Round Table, 
Music Continuity, Radio Drama, and others. The usefulness of 
the book is enhanced by generous interpolation of actual copies 
of scripts and other material, illustrating content, manner of 
preparation and presentation and others of radio’s specialized 
techniques. —C. V. B. 


Evenings With Music, by Syd Skolsky. [New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Inc., 1944. 382 pp. $3.00.] 

This adds another volume to the music appreciation book 
shelf. In the twenty-seven “Evenings,” Mrs. Skolsky, as her 
preface states, attempts to furnish by means of a progressive 
presentation of musical material, a basic foundation in musical 
listening. She has presented her material in full detail, even 
to indicating the instruments, measure by measure, and the 
phonograph volume. For the conscientious reader, willing to 
match his listening to the many charts, diagrams and analyses, 
this should prove an enlightening handbook. 

Lillian L. Baldwin 
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Springs of Creative Living, by Rollo May. [Abingdon-Kokes- 
bury Press, 1944. $2.00.] 

While this is not strictly a music book, I recommend it most 
enthusiastically to any music teacher who wishes to make of 
his work more than a surface activity. The book discusses the 
problem of how to become a mature emotional human being. 
It helps one greatly to get down into the depths of his own 
subconscious being and to understand the causes of the neu- 
rotic, egocentric tendencies that keep boiling up to the surface 
of his consciousness and undermining his happiness. This is 
not a mere “pep” book which tells one to get fullness of living 
by autosuggestion, or by a pulling at his own bootstraps. 
Though it uses the word “creative” in its title, it is not an 
“arty” book. Neither is it an “educational’’ book—by which I 
mean a book filled with a stereotype of educational jargon, and 
artificial phrases the meaning of which lack vitality for most 
teachers. Instead, it is a book crowded with common-sense 
suggestions drawn from the best authorities on psychotherapy 
and related to the aesthetic and religious experiences of ordi- 
nary people. The author makes much use of the term “depth 
psychology” which, he points out, is gotten at more effectively 
by indirection than by preaching. The book gives me .an in- 
creased belief that those of us teaching music miss many op- 
portunities for guiding our pupils to healthier, more effective 
living because we are not sufficiently aware of many of the 
fundamental truths contained therein. It is my firm belief 
that the serious reading of this book will not only make one 
a better music teacher but also a happier human being. 

—Glenn Gildersleeve 


Gregorian Chant for Church and School, by Sister Mary An- 
tonine Goodchild, O.P. [Boston: Ginn and Co., 1944. 131 pp. 
and Index. $1.00.] 

With a dearth of printed material on the theory of Gregorian 
Chant in language that young people can understand, this book 
should find a place in every school which is striving to ac- 
quaint its students with that vast treasury of music. It is 
simply written specifically for “adolescent youth,” briefly tell- 
ing the history of chant, and introducing in a very clear man- 
ner the theory of Plain-Song. Naturally, the author presumes 
that the teacher possesses a much fuller knowledge of rhythm 
and interpretation, in particular, than could be supplied in a 
book of this nature, without which the beauty and order of the 
movement would suffer. With this guarantee, however, the 
book is perfectly safe in the hands of the average teacher. 
The presentation of neums and explanation of modes are espe- 
cially well done, and should provide an interesting study for 
the older children. In the section titled “Repertory” will be 
found the complete ordinary parts of eight Masses, including 
the Mass for the Dead, and various hymns, many with English 
translations, for use throughout the year. The author has 
happily obtained permission to use the rhythmic markings in 
this excellent little book. 

Ginn and Company is to be congratulated on the entire 
make-up of Sister Antonine’s volume. The attractive blue and 
gold cover makes it suitable for use in church as well as in 
school. The print is large enough to be interesting, and the 
square notes are well spaced and clear, all of which should give 
the young people a happy introduction to, and a deep apprecia- 
tion for the official music of the Church. 

—Sister M. Estelle, O.S.B. 


Hints On Practical Arranging for Brass and Military Band, 
by Harry O. Henneman. [New York: Edward B. Marks Music 
Corp. 50c.] This little pamphlet supplies several “hints” on 
arranging for the military band in the style of the dance band. 
Several examples show the routine, practical method of assign- 
ing the melody and chord structure to the instruments of the 
band, with the necessary chart of transpositions and ranges. 

—J. Leon Ruddick 


Your Career in Music, by Harriett Johnson. [New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., 1944. 319% pp. and Index. $3.00.] 

An interesting and valuable contribution to the music section 
of any library, public or private. Miss Johnson, who is music 
critic of the New York Post, prepared the book in collaboration 
with Vocational Guidance Research, of which Evelyn Steele is 
director. The work is the most extensive, not to say compre- 
hensive, compilation dealing with vocational music thus far 
made available. 

Unquestionably Miss Johnson, although a native of Min- 
nesota, is reflecting what will be recognized as the New York 
viewpoint. Nevertheless, so far as t.e scope of the book is 
concerned, what she presents is on the whole sound and in- 
formative, particularly from the standpoint of the young per- 
son who might be interested in looking into the vocational 
opportunities in professional music. 

The fifteen chapter headings afford a concise and informative 
overview of the character and coverage of Miss Johnson’s 
work as presented in this volume: Is Music the Career for 
You, The Concert Artist, Teaching Is a Talent, Teaching the 
Layman, If You Play an Orchestral Instrument, Wielding a 
Baton, The Band Leader and His Big Business, Individuality 
Counts, Chamber Music, Can You Compose, Composing for 
Special Fields, The Importance of Opera, If You Play the 
Organ, Those Who Write About Music, Related Fields, Making 
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Music a Part of Everybody's Life, Looking Toward the Future. 

More than fifty well-chosen pictures add interest and effec- 
tiveness, and an extensive bibliography of books and periodi- 
eals is included. 

Comment has been made on the fact that, in presenting 
illustrative material such as sample lists of composers, sym- 
phony orchestras and dance bands, conductors, lists of instru- 
ments, etc., there is emphasis, undoubtedly not so intended, on 
the names mentioned, thereby stressing t..eir importance at 
the expense of names omitted. For instance, while mention is 
made of Eastman School of Music, the omission of reference 
in any category to the name of Howard Hanson, head of the 
school, recent winner of the Pulitzer prize (for composition), 
founder of the American Music Festival at Rochester, former 
president of the National Association of Schools of Music, and 
guest conductor of nearly all major orchestras in the United 
States and abroad, could be misleading to the novice who fails 
to understand that the author does not attempt to present 
historical or factual material, per se, but rather has selected 
random the names of people and institutions 
Thus it is that Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra is not mentioned in the list which includes Boston 
and Philharmonic as well as Minneapolis and San Francisco. 

These critical comments, which after all are of secondary 
importance, are given here because the reviewer feels that the 
book has so much merit that it should be warmly recommended 
and widely used, but with the caution that it deals with 
opinions and facts regarding certain avocational aspects in the 
field of music—not primarily with music history or with mat- 
pertaining to the current status, prestige, or relative 
institutions, individuals, or organizations. 

—C. V. B. 
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STUDIES FOR WINDS AND STRINGS 


Studies for Orchestra Trumpeters, by W. Brandt. [New 
York: Russian-American Music Publishers, Inc. $1.25.] if I 
were a trumpeter or a cornetist who is interested in orchestral 
playing, I would be eager to examine this book. It is different 
from the usual book of etudes for cornet in that these etudes 
are typical of the trumpet parts which one finds in good or- 
chestral literature. I mean by this that the fanfare and trum- 
pet call type of literature is explored. Double and triple tongu- 
ing get a certain amount of attention. The content of the ma- 
terial looks interesting. There are thirty-four studies in all, 
which cover several keys, but nothing above four sharps. The 
material is about medium in difficulty. The etudes are all 
original and are not to be confused with orchestral studies. 

—George Waln 


Symphonic Themes for band, orchestra or ensemble, selected 
and edited by Vincent A. Hiden. [Chicago: Gamble Hinged 
Music Co. Parts 50c ea.] A unique contribution to the litera- 
ture for the various instrumental ensembles, this publication 
provides a positive approach to the teaching cf appreciation 
through instrumental music performance. So planned that the 
excerpts from standard symphonic works may be played by 
various ensembles, multiples, and complete bands or orchestras 
with phonograph recordings, pupils at the intermediate stage 
of advancement may have the inspiration and help of profes- 
sional performance and _ interpretation. This constitutes an 
extension of the use of auditory aids in the classroom. Some 
discernment is required on the part of the teacher to secure the 
most artistic results by careful assignment of parts in the 
larger ensembles. You will find this material will challenyze 
the pupils and teacher to use their musicianship to the utmost. 

—J. L. R. 


Six Concert Etudes for Orchestra or Small Band with Piano, 
by Anis Fuleihan. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Complete 
orchestra $3.00; with conductor’s full score $4.00; small band 
with piano $2.00; conductor’s full score $1.50; piano part 35c; 
other parts 20c ea.] Interesting studies in fine points of en- 
playing, especially suited to high-school and college 
orchestras. The concise notes pertaining to technical problems 
of each etude should prove most valuable to less experienced 
conductors. This is not the mill run variety of drill material, 
but good music sufficiently attractive to be used for concert 
purposes. —Louis G. Wersen 

Seven Daily Exercises, Op. 5, by M. A. Reichert. [Boston: 
The Cundy-Bettoney Co. Inc. Studies for Flute, $1.00.] This 
sixteen-page book of scales, chords, technic, and tonguing exer- 
cises is intended for drill by the medium or advanced flutist. 
Most of the major and minor keys and the entire range of the 
flute are explored. A fair amount of work in double and triple 
tonguing is included. To my knowledge this is the only 
American edition—or at least I have always used the foreign 
edition of this opus. —G. W. 

Learn With Tunes: A Melodic Approach to the Violin for 
Individual or Class Instruction, by Carl Grissen. [Cincinnati: 
The Willis Music Co. Book I Elementary, 75c.] A fine be- 
ginner’s book, with a sound approach. Well organized, logically 
presented, interesting material. Musically sound, plenty of 
material in solo, duet, trio, anc quartet form. Written work in 
exam form covering theory work presented in lessons. A book 
that presents sound principles of violin playing for the be- 
ginner in an interesting manner. L. Bruce Jones 

Bow-Art for Strings. Solo-Leader and Response Studies, by 
Rex Underwood. [Chicago: Gamble Hinged Music Co. 60c.] A 
selected list of bowings essential to every well-schooled string 
player’s equipment. It is not as complete as Casorti or other 
standard works on bowing, but it features a solo-leader violin 
part, with full string parts answering in the score. All bow- 
ings are on open strings. Used as a reference book, it should 
be useful, provided that really musical material follows. ‘“‘Mu- 
sic appreciation should pace technique.” —David Mattern 


semble 
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VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO 


Canto No. 1 for Violin and Piano, by Camargo Guarnieri. 


{New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. T5c.] A short, 
lyrical piece that sings plaintively against a pulsating, rhythmic 
background supplied by the piano. While technically easy, it 
demands maturity of musicality to bring out the subleties of 


tone color and nuance. —D. M. 
Folk Dance, by Beethoven, arr. by Jascha Heifetz. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. For violin and piano. 80c.] An- 


other transcription that reflects the authority of the artist 
Heifetz. Well within the ability of the average well-schooled 
player, it introduces chords, harmonics, and double-stopping. 
An admirable teaching piece. —D. M. 


Fritz Kreisler: fourth assembled edition of original pieces 
and arrangements for violin and piano. [New York: Charles 
Foley. 2.50.] In this collection Mr. Kreisler gives us his own 
Gypsy Caprice, Hungarian Dance (in the style of Brahms), La 
Chasse (In the style of Cartier), Malaguena, Recitative and 
Scherzo. Also included are the following: Caprice in E-flat 
major, Wieniawski; Fantasy on Russian Themes, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff: Marguerite, Rachmaninoff; Preghiera, Rachmanin- 
off; and Scherzo, Tschaikowsky. A truly distinguished col- 
lection. —D. M. 

Cadenza for violin concerto in D Major, by Paganini-Sauret, 
revised by Ossy Renardy. [New York: Edward B. Marks Music 
Corp. $1.00.] A brilliant, elaborate, and thoroughly excellent 
cadenza now available for the first time in a well-printed, well- 
marked American edition. Violinists, whether or not they plan 
to use this cadenza, will find it a valuable addition to their 
library for study purposes and for general technical develop- 
ment. —John H. Stehn 


Malaguena, for violin or cello and piano, by Alfred d’Auberge. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. (B2634) 60c.] An interesting 
encore number, equally good for violin or cello. Both parts are 
included in this’ edition. Characteristic lilting Spanish 
rhythms, together with pizzicato and col legno passages, are 
reminiscent of Sarasate, though not so technically demanding. 

—D. M. 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 

Musical Offering, by Johann Sebastian Bach. 
and version for practical performance prepared by Hans T. 
David for string and wind ensembles with keyboard instru- 
ment. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Score (including key- 
board part) $3.00; Parts—fiute, oboe, English horn, bassoon, 
violin II, viola, 50c ea.; violin I and violoncello, 75c ea.] If 
you are a Bach enthusiast don’t overlook this new publication. 
Demands thorough, advanced chamber musicians. It is one of 
Bach's richest and finest creations. Requires either of the fol- 
lowing combinations: flute, string sextet, and piano or harpsi- 
chord; flute, three double-reed instruments (oboe, English horn, 


Authentic text 


bassoon); string quartet, and piano or harpsichord. —L. G. W. 
Trio on Hebrew Themes, by Jacob Weinberg. [New York: 
Carl Fischer, Ine. For violin, violoncello, and piano.- $3.50.] 


An imposing work that makes full demands upon the technical 
resources of the players. The three movements are (1) Elegia, 
(2) Scherzo, (3) Tema con variazione. The thematic material 
is handled with the sweep and passionate abandon one expects 
from a composer of Weinberg’s gifts. —D. M. 


String Quartet, Op. 11, by Samuel Barber. [New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc. Score $1.50; parts $3.00.] The work is in three 
movements, the last of which is a brief resumé of the ma- 
terial developed in the first movement. The first movement, 
Molto Allegro e Appasionata, is distinguished by the energy 
and rhythmic vitality of its opening theme: a quiet and simple 
second subject provides contrast. The slow movement, simple 
in style yet expressive and of deep feeling, is based on a 
diatonic melodic line. The work is highly recommended to 
advanced amateur quartets as well as to professional groups 
both because of-.its musical value and because it is by an out- 
standing American composer. —J.H.S. 


Symphonic Sketches for a Quartet of Horns by Wendell Otey. 
[Cineinnati: Albert J. Andraud Wind Instrument Music Li- 
brary. Score and parts $3.00.] This is certainly one of the 
finest horn quartets in existence. It is definitely of college 
level, though the best high-school groups would enjoy working 
with it. It is to be hoped that Mr. Otey will write often for 
the wind instruments, and that some of his works will be in 
the easier range so that more players can become acquainted 
with him. —J. Irving Tallmadge 


Sonata for Trumpet and Strings, by Henry Purcell, arr. for 
organ by Edward C. Bairstow. [New York: Oxford University 
Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., agent.] This miniature sonata will 
give a classical, Handelian tone to church or recital use, and 
display tuba or trumpet solo stops. The resourceful music 
educator may wish to transcribe it back for use by solo trum- 
pet and string players. —D. Sterling Wheelwright 


Italian Street Song, by Victor Herbert, transc. by Stephen 
Kovacs. [New York: M. Witmark & Sons. For two pianos— 
four hands. $1.25.] Kovacs has preserved and extended the 
brilliance of this popular melody. The rhythmic lilt, the ca- 
denzas, the clever use of the two-piano medium in general, all 
combine to make this an attractive number.—Raymond Burrows 

9 


The Toy Shop (Biroulki), 14 Little Pieces for Piano, Op. 2, 
by Anatole Liadov. [New York: Russian-American Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc. $1.25.]. Playable, pianistic pieces that give the 
ears something interesting to listen for, employ the full range 
of the piano, and show unconventional but convincing rhythmic 
In etude style rather than merely descriptive representa- 


form. 
—Marion Flagg 
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MILLS MUSIC INC. PRESENTS AN IMPOSING ARRAY OF ORCHESTKAL 
AND BAND COMPOSITIONS DESIGNED TO AID THE MUSIC 
EDUCATOR IN CREATING OUTSTANDING SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS OF MERIT AND ACHIEVEMENT 


OUTSTANDING COMPOSITIONS for the 1944-5 SCHOOL YEAR 








SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAMS 
Acclaim! 
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¢ FOR BAND ¢ FOR BAND * FOR BAND ¢ FOR BAND 
GRACE AND CHARM ARGENTINA FRIENDSHIP MARCHE MILITAIRE 
Gavotte (Paso Doble) Polka (P. Tschaikovsky) 
Stanley Damerell 
NAHAN FRANKO NAHAN FRANKO Revised by 

Tolchard Evans nents: Comes Qual 

Arr. by E. W. G. Leidzen Arr. by Paul Yodar Arr. ond E. W. G. Leidzen ranko Goiadman 

For Full Band —— 2.50 For Symphonic Band — 4.00 
















Schools Waue pteclaimed This The Finest Grand March Of Them Alt 
THE HOST OF YOUTH 




















°« FOR BAND ¢ FOR ORCHESTRA ¢ FOR CHORUS 
Std. 3.50 Full 5.00 Full 3.50 S.A.T.B. 
Symph. 7.50 Concert 5.00 25¢ Each 
e FOR GRAND ENSEMBLE 
MORTON GOULD PRESENTS HIS SHOSTAKOVICH AND PROKOFIEFF COMPOSITIONS 
TRIBUTE TO THE UNITED NATIONS Arranged for Band by PHILIP J. LANG 
AVAILABLE FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA DANSE from “‘THE GOLDEN AGE” 
(Band gi ta e By DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 
riginal Score by le 
AMERICAN SALUTE Full Band... .3.50 Symphonic Band... .5.00 
Full Orchestra or Full Band . _. . ope POLKA from “THE GOLDEN AGE" 
Concert Orchestra or Symphonic Band : 
RED CAVALRY MARCH By DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 
Full Orchestra or Full Band oy Full Band... .2.50 Symphonic Band... .3.50 
Concert Orchestra or Symphonic Band . “ ” 
NEW CHINA MARCH GAVOTTE from “CLASSICAL SYMPHONY 
Full Orchestra or Full Band _ . . $2.50 By SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
Concert Orchestra or Symphonic Band ; $4.00 Full Bond... .2.50 Symphonic Band. _ 3.50 
COMPOSITIONS BY MORTON GOULD 
AVAILABLE FOR BAND OTHER OUTSTANDING BAND COMPOSITIONS 
Std. Full Symph. Std. Full Symph. 
AMERICAN YOUTH MARCH (Arr. by Philip J. Lang) $2.50 $4.00 SOLILIQUY, by Rube Bloom (Arr. by Pau! Yoder) 3.50 5.00 
COLONIAL PORTRAIT (Arr. by Paul Yoder) 2.50 4.00 FLAPPERETTE, by Jesse Greer (Arr. by Paul Yoder) 3.50 5.00 
PAVANNE (Arr. by Paul Yoder) 2.50 3.50 PRELUDE TO SPRING, by Richard Koebner 2.50 3.50 
GUARACHA (Arr. by David Bennett) 2.50 4.00 DANCE OF THE AMAZONS, by Anatole Liadow (Arr 
CONTINENTAL SERENADE (Arr. by David Bennett) 2.50 4.00 by Leonard 8B. Smith) 4.00 5.50 7.00 
DESERTED BALLROOM (Arr. by David Bennett) 2.50 4.00 CIMARRON, by Roy Harris 4.00 5.50 7.50 
TROPICAL (Arr. by David Bennett) 2.50 3.50 CARAVAN OVERTURE, by Duke Ellington and Juan Tizol 
PRIMA DONNA (Arr. by David Bennett) - 2.50 3.50 (Arr. for Band by David. Bennett 3.50 5.00 
CHILD PRODIGY (Arr. by Philip J. Lanb) , 4.00 5.50 7.00 CARIBBEAN DANCE, by Ange! De! Busto 2.50 3.50 
EL RELICARIO, by Jose Padilla (Arr. by Philip J. Lang) 3.50 5.00 
a PATROL, by F. W. Meacham (Arr. by Paul ons = 
4. 
UNUSUAL COMPOSITIONS FOR ORCHESTRA ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS — Fantasie composed 
Sm. Or. Full Concert and arranged by Paul Yoder 3.50 5.00 
EVENING PIECE, Roy Harris $2.00 $3.50 $4.25 THERE'S SOMETHING ABOUT ‘A SOLDIER, by Noel 
4 MINUTES—20 seconds, by Roy Harris (Flute Solo Gay (Arr. for Band by Paul Yoder) 3.50 5.00 
with String Quarte 2.00 Ae ee *! a | al tans — es - = 4 
w. M h A H A A, by allini (Arr. by Philip ang , 
ou | inten by Rn EIT ae 3.50 5.90 | DIZZY FINGERS, by Zez Confrey (Arr. by Paul Yoder) 3.59 5.00 
SOPHISTICATED LADY, by Duke Ellington (Arr. by FOUR MARCHES, by Edwin Franko Goldman 
yy — = THE FOUR ae as 100 
hael (A by H . 
an * ioe by Hoagy Carmic ae (Arr. by Henry om an LET THE SUGLES. SOUND 90 
IN MAY, by H Cc hael (A A 
7 ee ae ee 350 5.00 BOLERO NON by S. W. Kurtz 1.50 





Guat Released! Dust Released! 
TWO NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR BAND 
by Worton Gould 
AMERICAN LEGION FOREVER 


and 


MARCH OF THE LEATHERNECKS 


Arranged by Philip J. Lang 








Full Band $3.50 Symphunic Band $5.00 
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ORCHESTRA 


Overture and Allegro from “La Sultane Suite,” by Francois 
Couperin, orchestration and free transcription by Darius Mil- 
haud. { Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. Cond. score 
$2.00; orchestra parts $4.00; extra parts 35c ea.; piano cond. 
75c.] Scored for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, English horn, 
two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, three horns, three 
trumpets, three trombones, tuba, timpani, triangle, cymbals, 
harp, and the usual strings, this delightful piece (or pair) 
should prove a most acceptable addition to the orchestral 
repertory. The treatment gives the music a rich dress, making 
no pretense at archaic effect. The result is a highly effective 
concert piece which will no doubt be played by professional 
and the better of our school orchestras. The score is well 
edited and clearly laid out, with bars broken between sections, 
abbreviated instrumental voice indications on each page, and 
numbers placed at every fifth measure, throughout. It would 
be difficult to improve, physically or musically, unless one be- 
lieves that old music should always be performed in a way to 
approximate original conditions. This is old music for mod- 
ern ears rather than an example to edify a history class or 
gratify a connoisseur. —Francis Findlay 


Jesu, Bond of Joy Abiding, Chorale from Church Cantata No. 
147, by Johann Sebastian Bach, arr. by Edgar Schenkman. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Small orchestra $1.00; full 
$1.50; piano (or organ) conductor 35c; other parts 20c ea.] 
Another arrangement of this well-known chorale, to be used 
as an orchestral selection or with mixed chorus. L. G. W. 





Hymn of the Soviet Union, the new Russian National An- 
them, by A. V. Alexandrov, arr. for orchestra by Felix Guenther 
{New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 75c.] From the 
standpoint of the musician, it is to be regretted that the Soviet 
Union could not adopt the former anthem, which was incom- 
parably superior. Nevertheless, orchestra directors will want 
this number in their libraries. It is arranged for small or- 
chestra including saxophones. —J.H.S. 


Meadowlands (Cavalry of the Steppes) Patrol, by L. Knipper, 
arr. by Merle J. Isaac. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Small 
orchestra 85c; full $1.25; symphonic $1.75: piano conductor 
25c; other parts l15c ea.] An easy, playable arrangement. 


Should be a favorite of school orchestras. ——L. B. J. 


BAND 


Parade Technique: A practical manual for the marching 
band, by Lawrence Johnston. [New York: Belwin, Inc., Boosey- 
Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., sole selling agents. $1.25.] The manual 
is arranged in four sections: (1) Marching Fundamentals, 
which includes many valuable suggestions and instructions for 
individual drills, formation drills, the use of instruments and 
the Drum Majors’ Manual, with twenty-four illustrations show- 
ing various commands. (2) The Twirling Unit, including 
“Outline for the Fundamentals” with thirteen illustrations on 
twirling rudiments, unisonal twirling, and building routines. 
This section should be especially interesting and valuable to 
those who enjoy twirling. (3) The Color Guard and Band 
Courtesy. (4) The final section gives instructions for the 
street parade, field shows, synchronizing the band, integrating 
the units in the marching ensemble, and explanation of con- 
tinuity sheets. 

Directors interested in any one or more sections as outlined 
ibove would do well to examine this book. 

—Arthur R. Goranson 


Song of Freedom, by John Alden Carpenter. [New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc Standard band with conductor’s condensed 
score $3.50; symphonic with conductor’s cond. score $6.50; 
conductor's cond. score 75c; separate parts 30c ea. Parts for 
chorus of unison voices, suitable for use with this arrangement, 
published as Octavo No. 8808.] A string band concert march 
with patriotic appeal If you are looking for a closing number 
with optional choral ending, I suggest you try this selection 

—L. G. W. 


The One Tune Band. Novelty, arr. by H. R. Evans. [Chicago: 
Gamble Hinged Music Co. Full band $2.00; Symphonic $3.50; 
condensed score 40c; extra parts 20c ea.] An attractive novelty 
in which the band plays for several different occasions of a 
widely varying nature, but the band always uses the same 
tune, “The Old Oaken Bucket.” Cleverly done. <A good “pops” 
number —L. B. J. 

(1) Lullaby, by Johannes Brahms, arr. by H. R. Kent, and 
(2) Mone but the Lonely Heart, by P. I. Tschaikowsky, arr. by 
Cheyette-Roberts [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Standard 
band, $1.50; symphonic $2.75; cond. 25c; other parts 15c ea.] 
No. 1 is well voiced and attractively scored; nice figures in 
accompaniment. No. 2 is good, but not as good as the “Lul- 
laby.” We are grateful for “band with vocal” in modern ar- 
rangements —L. B. J. 


DRUM AND BUGLE CORPS 


Contest Judges Standard Practice Instruction for Drum and 
Bugle Corps and Bands. A manual compiled by the all-Ameri- 
ean Association of Contest Judges. [Chicago: Gamble Hinged 
Music Co. $1.25.] All instrumental directors who are anxious 
to dress up their marching units on parade and for special 
marching maneuvers will find in this volume many pointers 
on good procedure for holding up high standards in uniform 
dress inspections and adjudication of the musical units on and 
off the field. People who have witnessed some of the fins 
American Legion competitions for drum and bugle corps and 
bands on parade have here a good guide as to how they are 
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able to maintain such pronounced success. Don't miss this one, 
bandmen. Try some of the actual score sheets on your march- 
ing band. —Arthur H. Brandenburg 


CHORAL MUSIC 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 

Three Choruses from “Alice in Wonderland”: (1) The 
Lobster Quadrille (2) Lullaby of the Duchess, with soprano 
solo (3) Father William, by Irving Gifford Fine. SATB, ac- 
comp’d. 18c, 16c, 18c, respectively. If any further proof were 
needed of the perennial nature of Lewis Carroll’s inimitable 
“Alice in Wonderland,” it is provided by the neat way in which 
these three songs fit into the highly modernistic settings given 
them by Irving Gifford Fine, assistant conductor of the Harv- 
ard and Radcliffe Glee Clubs. The songs express musically all 
the frothy spirit of their superbly witty lyrics. College 
choruses will enjoy singing them and will afford their audi- 
ences a few moments of sheer delight. High-school choruses 
will find them equally enjoyable. —Clara Ellen Starr 
Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago 

Twenty-one Service Responses, by H. R. Evans. SATB. 20c. 
Good; certainly should be in the repertoire of every choir. 

—Ruth Jenkin 

The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York 

(1) Our Father’s Tender Care, by Dolf Swing. SATB, ac- 
comp’d. l6ée. Moderately difficult; beautiful; may sound thin 
unless choir has basses with excellent range. @ (2) The Che- 
rubic Hymn, by Gwynn 8S. Bement. TTBB, a cappella.  1lé6c. 
Excellent for choir of ability, both in range of voices and 
technique. Moderately difficult. —R. J. 
R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., The Willis Music Co., Distrib., Cincinnati 

(1) Merry Springtime, by Margaret Bronson. SSA, accomp’d. 
15e. Easy and fun to study and sing. Girls enjoy worthy 
music. Give them more songs like this one. @ (2) Song of the 
Reapers, by Richard Kieserling. SATB, accomp’d. 20c._ Bril- 
liant; singable; excellent for festival. Use large chorus. Will 
demonstrate the worth of your choir. —R. J. 
The Willis Music Company, Cincinnati 

(1) May Now Thy Spirit, by F. Joseph Schuetky, arr. by 
Martha A. M. Mahlenbrock. SA, accomp’d. 10c. Moderately 
difficult for children; interesting rhythmic and melodic study: 
worthy of any choir. © (2) O Lord, We Adore Thee, by F. 
Chopin, arr. by Martha A. M. Mahlenbrock. SA, accomp’d. 
10c. An opportunity for children to study a really fine tune 
combined with a fine text. Moderately difficult. @ (3) Sea 
Birds, by William G. Blanchard. SSAA, a cappella. 12c. 
Moderately difficult; excellent study in tone color; will be en- 
joyed as a study and concert number. « (4) Hail, the King, 
by Agnes E. Patterson, arr. by Christopher O’Hare. SSA, ac- 
comp’d. 12c. Very easy, beautiful anthem for girls. Careful, 
or it will be too lilting. © (5) Two Little Kittens, by Bryceson 
Treharne. SA, accomp’d. 12c. Delightful, refreshing. Fun 
for the glee club, and a relief for both audience and chorus. 
Good for war nerves. —R. J. 
Harms, Inc., New York 

(1) Your Land and My Land, by Sigmund Romberg, arr. by 
Douglas MacLean. TBB, accomp’d. 15c. Boys will like it. 
Good for patriotic occasion as well as for general repertoire. 
Easy. @ (2) Someone To Watch Over Me, by George Gershwin, 
arr. by Douglas MacLean. SSA, accomp’d. l6c. Must be well 
done with careful attention to rhythmic tonal detail to be ef- 
fective. Excellently arranged. @ (3) Somebody Loves Me, by 
George Gershwin, arr. by Douglas MacLean. SSA, accomp’d. 
léc. Fun for girls and a fine tune. Excellent arrangement of 
voices. Moderately easy. e (4) Love Is the Sweetest Thing, 
by Ray Noble, arr. by Douglas MacLean. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. 
A song girls will enjoy studying and singing. Melodious and 
rhythmic. Moderately easy. © (5) Dancing in the Dark, by 
Arthur Schwartz, trans. by Douglas MacLean. SSA, accomp’d. 
l6c. Melodious; fine tonal color study. Excellent range of 
voice parts. Study for intonation. Moderately difficult. - 
(6) Tea For Two, by Vincent Youmans, arr. by Douglas Mac- 
Lean. SSA, accomp’d. 18e. Interesting arrangement of a 
very good song. Moderate difficulty. Presents excellent study 
opportunities for group needing SAB material as well as to 
sing for festivals. —R. J. 

ORATORIO 


The Passion for mixed chorus, solo voices, and orchestra, 
text adapted by Charles Rodda, music by Bernard Rogers. 
{[ Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Ine. $2.75.) The principal 
solo voices are baritone—the voice of Jesus, and tenor—Pilate. 
There are also incidental solos for both men and women. The 
instrumentation is not given in the material furnished (a short 
score) although orchestra material is available from the pub- 
lisher (whether for rental or sale does not appear in the in- 
formation supplied the reviewer). The six scenes are: The 
Entry into Jerusalem, The Temple, Gethsemane, Pilate, Calvary, 
The Triumph. The treatment is vivid, apparently aiming at 
realistic effect, yet there are impressive and deeply expressive 
moments. It is difficult, however, to be sure that so openly 
dramatic a handling will be so satisfying as the more re- 
strained drama of earlier treatments of this profoundly moving 
mystery. The work will undoubtedly prove an exciting concert 
diversion and probably give no offense to the deeply religious. 
One is impressed with a certain sincerity even in the more 
startling and ragged-rhythmed spots, say the “Away with him, 
crucify him” sequence toward the end of the Pilate scene. The 
work will demand high-grade ability and careful preparation 
of the chorus. One may be safe to assume similar demands on 
the orchestra. The conductor will find plenty of scope for fine 
control and dramatic intensity. —F. F. 
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Music Education Meetin ia) 


Alabama. Birmingham becomes an 
MENC center this season as the host 
city to the Southern Division meeting, 
March 9-12 On October 6-8 will be 
held the pre-Conference conference or 
planning meeting. Principal sessions 
will be held on Saturday, October 7, 
with preliminaries and finals on the 6th 
and 8th. Headquarters for the meeting 
will be the Tutwiler Hotel. teuben 
Martinson, director of music, is local 
chairman of arrangements. State pres- 
idents, state representatives, and others 
holding official posts have received an 
official call from President Max Noah of 
Milledgeville, <Georgia, and an _ invita- 
tion is extended to all music educators 
and administrators who can make the 
tri; to attend all of the Saturday, Oc- 


tober 7, sessions. 


Alabama Music Educators Conference, 
state unit of MENC, will meet with the 
Southern Conference in March, and will 
take part in the October 7 meeting at 
Birmingham Travis Shelton is state 
president. 


Arizona School Music Educators As- 
sociation will hold a meeting on 
November 4 at the Adams Hotel in 
Phoenix, under the direction of George 
C. Wilson, president. 


Arkansas. The Public School Music 
Section of the State Education Associa- 
tion will hold its first meeting in three 
years in Little Rock, November 13-14. 
Plans for the meeting are being formu- 
lated by Robert Winslow, president of 
the Music Section, and Ruth Klepper 
Settle, MENC state representative. 


Connecticut Music Educators Associa- 
tion will conduct a two-day vocal clinic 
in Hartford on October 26 and 27. The 
all-state high school chorus, conducted 
by Noble Cain, will furnish a major 
portion of the clinic program and also 
give a concert for the Connecticut State 
Teachers Association 


Delaware Music Educators Association 
is to meet on October 19-20 in Wilming- 
ton, in conjunction with the State Edu- 
cation Association, at the Pierre du 
Pont High School and the Warner The- 
atre. Alfred EK. Spouse, president of the 
MENC Eastern Division, will conduct 
and demonstrate with vocal groups as 
the principal feature of the program. 
Elizabeth Staton Field, president, is in 
charge 

Plorida music educators will hold 
state clinic at Tampa on November 
23 under the chairmanship of P. J. 
Gustat, president of the Music Section 
of the Florida Education Association, 
assisted by Marguerite Porter, president 
of the Vocal Association. Band, orches- 
tra, and vocal clinics will be held with 
Max Noah, president of the MENC 
Southern Division, as guest conductor 
of the chorus and band groups. 


Georgia Music Educators Association 
is planning a full-fledged program, be- 
ginning with a piano clinic scheduled 
for October 21 at Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville. Mark Hoff- 
man, Greensboro, N. C., will be the 
leader of the clinic. A band clinic is 
scheduled for February, and a _ vocal 
clinic for April. C. W. Scudder is presi- 
dent of GMEA,. 


Illinois Music Educators Association 
announces a meeting of exceptional in- 
terest to be held on the campus of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, December 9. The program will 
combine major features of the music 
education institute and instrumental and 
vocal clinic representing both the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels. 
Following is the schedule as announced 
by IMEA President Irving Tallmadge: 
8:00 a.m., registration. 9:00 a.m., grade 
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Compiled from latest official information 

received up to the hour of going to 

press. Additional and supplementary 

items will be included in the next issue. 

A condensed schedule of meetings, clin- 

ics, conferences, may be secured from 
MENC headquarters. 





school chorus; clinic festival band. 
10:30 a.m., high school vocal clinic; 
clinie festival orchestra. 12:15 p.m., 
lunch; rural school chorus; business 
meeting. 2:00 p.m., choral clinic; con- 


ducting clinic. 3:00 p.m., festival or- 
chestra; 7th and 8th grade boys’ voice 
clinic. 4:00 p.m., clinie festival band. 
5:45 p.m., annual dinner. 7:30 p.m., 


Northwestern University choir and or- 
chestra. 9:30 p.m., wind-up round table 
and forum. 

Institute and clinic personnel thus far 
announced: John W. Beattie, host. 
Local committee chairmen — Traugott 
Rohner, Harold Finch, Beulah Zander, 
Mary Morgan, Sadie Rafferty. Organiz- 
ing chairmen: Rural music — Leslie 
Isted; elementary vocal—Ann Triming- 
ham; high school chorus—Marian Cot- 
ton; festival band—Harold Finch; or- 
chestra—Traugott Rohner. Clinic con- 
ductors, directors, and speakers will in- 
clude George Howerton, George Dasch, 
Walter Aschenbrenner, Nicoli Malko, 
Clarence Sawhill, John W. Beattie, 
Hazel Nohavec, and others to be an- 
nounced. 

The program has been planned with 
an eye to the immediate values afforded 
to the music teacher in connection with 
his day-to-day program, while at the 
same time keeping in mind the broad- 
ened responsibilities of school music in 
the world scheme, particularly in regard 
to the war and postwar projects in 
which the music educators are coép- 
erating with the U. 8S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of State, Treasury De- 
partment, Special Services Division of 
the War Department, and the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

Arrangements will be made for over- 
night accommodations for either or 
both December 8 and 9 for all persons 
who cannot plan to make the round 
trip in one day. Announcements re- 
garding these arrangements and other 
details will be released to all music 
educators in the state through the of- 
fice of the Illinois Music Educator, 
Raymond Carr, Editor, Box 334, Glen 
Ellyn, I11 


Tilinois State Unit of the National 
Catholic Music Educators Association 
announces a two-day Clinic to be held 
in Chicago, December 1-2, at Aquinas 
High School, 2100 E. 72nd Street. Clinic 
chairman, Sister Catherine Genevieve, 
OF’. 


Indiana. Indianapolis will again be 
host to MENC North Central Division, 
the meeting dates being as previously 
announced, April 13-16. The Claypool 
Hotel will be headquarters. Supt. Vir- 
gil Stinebaugh is general chairman of 
the convention committee, and director 
of music Ralph Wright is vice-chairman. 
President Hazel Nohavec, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, announces that in 
the late fall or early winter a prepara- 
tory meeting will be held at Indianap- 
olis to which will! be invited music edu- 
cation leaders of the entire North 
Centra area. 


Kansas Music Educators Association 
will meet November 2 at the High 
School in Topeka under the chairman- 
ship of President Catharine E. Strouse. 
The principal speaker will be Edgar B. 
Gordon of the University of Wisconsin, 
discussing radio as an aid to music edu- 
cation. 


Mississippi Music Educators Associa- 
tion will hold an official meeting in Oc- 
tober under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Katherine Goza McElroy to deter- 
mine plans for their first state meeting 
to be held at the Heidelberg Hotel in 
Jackson next March. A delegation will 
also be present at the MENC Southern 
Division planning meeting in Birming- 
ham on October 6-8. 

Montana Music Educators Association 
is to have a grade school music demon- 
stration as well as high school and 
choral and instrumental clinics in con- 
nection with their meeting scheduled for 
October 26-28 at the Northern Hotel in 
Billings. President Stanley Teel and 
Charles Cutts are in charge of plans, to- 
gether with Carl Carter who is co- 
operating on behalf of the Montana Edu- 
cation Association. District meetings 
scheduled for the same date: Helena— 
Stephen Niblack in charge; Havre—C. D. 
Knapp, chairman; Kalispell—O. C. Bjor- 
lie in charge; Wolf Point — Mendel 
Lucatksy, chairman. 

New Hampshire music educators will 
meet on October 19-20 in conjunc- 
tion with the State Teachers Convention 
at Manchester. Dates and plans will be 
formulated for a meeting in Concord of 
the New Hampshire Music Educators 
Association of which Victor Wrenn is 
president. 

New Mexico music educators will meet 
in Albuquerque on October 26-27 in con- 
junction with the New Mexico Education 
Association. The Music Section, of which 
Mrs. Mary MecFie Lackey is chairman, 
and the New Mexico Instrumental Di- 
rectors Association, led by Rollie V. 
Heltman, are coéperating on plans to 
affiliate New Mexico with the MENC. 

North Carolina. The music section of 
the State Education Association will 
meet in March at the Raleigh Hotel in 
Raleigh under the direction of Harry 
Cooper, chairman. 

North Dakota music educators will 
meet on October 25-27 at the Gardner 
Hotel in Fargo in coéperation with the 
State Education Association. Leo M. 
Haesle is in charge of the program, with 
John E. Howard representing the MENC. 
Public schools and colleges in Fargo 
are arranging groups for both vocal and 
instrumental demonstrations. 

Ohio Music Education Association. 
Officers elected for the current term: 
President—William B. McBride, Colum- 
bus; first vice-president — Gerald M. 
Frank, Elyria; second vice-president— 
D. Merrill Davis, Jackson; treasurer 
A. D. Lekvold, Oxford; executive secre- 
tary and editor of Triad—Wade B. Fair, 
New Concord. 

At a meeting held in Columbus, Ohio, 
early in August, plans were completed 
for the annual meeting to be held at the 
Deshler-Wallick, Columbus, November 
17-18. Two general sessions will fea- 
ture national authorities in the field of 
music education, and one afternoon will 
be devoted to sectional meetings on 
radio education, elementary and high 
school vocal and instrumental music. 
Following the traditional luncheon on 
Friday, November 17, the Columbus Boy 
Choir will present a program, and that 
evening arrangements will be made for 
members to attend the Patrice Munsell 
Concert at Memorial Hall. Kenneth R. 
Keller, director of music, Columbus 
Public Schools, is chairman of arrange- 
ments for the convention. 

President William B. McBride an- 
nounces that plans are also under way 
for the resumption of solo and ensemble 
auditions in Ohio. The program, which 
will be confined to districts, will place 
emphasis on inter-school and county 
unit auditions. No all-state finals are 
contemplated. 
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Unique and Showy for Band Programs 


Marching Maneuvers 4%? ~....... 


Designed Specially For Young Bands As Well As For Bands More Advanced 





ARCHING MANEUVERS sock 


By FORREST F. GRIFFEN 
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With beautiful melodies to fit every move- 
ment and comprehensive instructiors 
for their performance. 


Marching Maneuvers is more 
than another good book 
of band music. 


These Maneuvers Are Usable For All Occasions 


Patriotic, Humorous, Indoors, Outdoors, Daytime, Nighttime, Specially Good for Athletic 
Meets of Every Kind; Football, Basketball, Baseball, etc. 


* MANEUVER NUMBER V 
, Solo&ist Bb}Cornet Patriotic Flag Ceremon ‘ 
To the right is the ptm . . ce, 


Comet Part of J, >t jetaprey eli gpaeegar etrexeSceaet} ‘The Conductor’s Manual 





MANEUVER No. 5 





with abbreviated instruc- 


The Construction and 
Instructions, step by 





tions for its performance. 
Complete instructions and 
figures for each Maneuver 


step, for each Maneuver 
are so understandable 





are contained in the Con- 
ductor’s Manual. In the 
Cornet part of all of the 





that a Director, with- 
out help, can train a 
Band to execute them. 
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Effective When Played ” settee (Or Just Played! By a Small or Massed Band 


Heretofore when a conductor wanted to put a novelty on a program, such as these Maneuvers, he 
had to develop it himself or search through a maze of material and then not find what was wanted. 
HERE WE HAVE THE ANSWER IN MARCHING MANEUVERS. 

° When these are performed with the beautiful melodies, audiences and parents are brought to their 
feet applauding, and every member of the band enjoys the novelty of action. 
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Accredited courses in Music Education, 
Choir Training, Band and Orchestral 
Instruments, Piano, Violin, Voice, "Cello. 
Organ, Theory and Composition. 
Bachelor and Master Degrees, and 
Bachelor of Arts Degree in Music. 


A Professional School With 
University Prestige 
A Distinguished Faculty 


Courses in the Department of Music 
Education supplemented by those in 
other departments of the school are so 
organized to prepare teachers of music 
in the elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges. and teachers’ training schools. 
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SHOULD GET THIS BOOK! 


ADD YEARS 
TO THE LIFE OF 
YOUR BAND 
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40 PAGES + 46 ILLUSTRATIONS 
COVERS ALL MAKES OF INSTRUMENTS 


Your band instrument must last for 
the duration. That's why you need 
this new and helpful book, “How To 
Care For Your Instrument.” In no 
other book can you find such valuable 
and helpful information. Covers all 
makes and types of wind and percus- 
sion instruments. 40 pages of instruc- 
tions, 46 illustrations, to help make 
your instrument last longer. Worth 
many times its 10c cost. Get yours at 
your Conn dealer's store or send 
10¢. today. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 1012 Conn Bidg. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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Association 
definite date 
Michigan State 
East Lansing will be host, 
president of MSVA, will 
charge of the program, 


Michigan School Vocal 
will meet in January 1945, 
to be announced later. 
College at 
and Bess Hyde, 
be in general 
assisted by Russell W. 
chairman, Roy Underwood, 
rangements. 

MSVA will 
the spring of 
solo and ensemble 
formance by Class A, 
in the all-state chorus. 

Minnesota Music Educators Associa- 
tion will meet October in connec- 


Switzer, local 
local ar- 


hold a state festival in 
1945, and will program 
events, and a per- 
B, and C entries 


26-27 


tion with the fall convention of the 
Minnesota Education Association at 
Hotel Lowry, St. Paul. Featured will 
be an all-state choir of some _ 1,000 


all-state orchestra of 100 
presented in a festival 
Robert Shaw and 


voices, an 
players, to be 
concert October 26, 
Paul Oberg conducting. Erwin Hertz 
is in general charge of the music pro- 
gram plans as coérdinator of the all- 
state choir and orchestra committees 
which are headed by A. L. Swanson 
(orchestra), Margaret Newton (vocal), 
Floyd Barnard (small ensembles), Nor- 
man Johnston (all-state choir). 

MMEA annual clinic and conference 
will be held in February 1945, accord- 
ing to tentative plans. 

President Paul O. Heltne states that 
new committees will soon be an- 
nounced, among them a committee to 
consider curriculum revision and the 
establishment of a supervisor of 
fine arts for Minnesota. Already 
appointed is a special committee to 
study the rural and elementary school 
music problems with Sophia Haveson as 
chairman. Other members of the Board, 
in addition to those referred to above, 
who are working on current projects, 
are Secretary-Treasurer Ronald G. 
Riggs, Mathilda Heck, supervisor of 
music in St. Paul, and Hazel Nohavec, 
president of MENC North Central Divi- 
sion. 

Minnesota has been one of the leaders 
in the national membership campaign 
and plans to continue intensive codp- 
eration with the National Committee. 

Missouri Music Educators 
will hold its annual meeting 
at Jefferson City, Missouri, December 
1-2 (the dates are announced as tenta- 
tive only). General chairman of ar- 
rangements Arthur G. Harrell, of Jef- 
ferson City, will be assisted by Lynn E. 
Hummel, Director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, State Department of Educa- 
tion. The laboratory sessions will pro- 
vide instrumental and vocal features in 
elementary and secondary school levels. 
The official hotel will be the Governor. 

MMEA will also hold the Music De- 
partmental Meeting of the State Teach- 
ers Association on Friday, November 3, 
at Kansas City, Missouri—the third day 
of the four-day announced by 
STA. 


President N. H. Falkenhainer reports 
that extensive plans are being made for 
a state-wide promotional campaign in 
behalf of state and national member- 
ship. In line with the forward-looking 
program decided upon at the MENC 
biennial meeting in St. Louis last spring 
and adopted by the National School 
Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, 
as well as by all state units, Missouri 
will actively participate in the war and 
postwar projects and in the 1945 bien- 
nial program of the Southwestern Divi- 
sion, and also has plans under way for 
resuming the state competition-festival 
program. 

New York State School Music 
ciation conducted its Third Annual Sum- 


Association 
and clinic 


session 


ASsso- 


mer Clinic at Syracuse, August 29-31, 
with more than 200 persons present. 
The New York State Catholic Music 


Educators Association, a unit of the 
National Catholic Music Educators As- 
sociation, participated officially. In 
view of the fact that NYSSMA will not 
sponsor a conference this fall, certain 
of the usual conference features were 
incorporated in the clinic program, 











“Paramount’ 
Marches 


That Lead to the Cross Roads 
of the March World 


by Harry Lifson 


“YANKS AROUND THE 
WORLD” 


“Forty-eight States” 
“Postal Dispatch” 
“Temple of Peace” 
"The Fire Fighter” 
“Our Gallant Police” 
“Good Old New York” 


Full Band 75c 
Sample parts and “SPECIAL 


OFFER” are yours for the asking. 
Send for it TODAY. 


SYMBOLIC MUSIC 
PUBLISHING CO. 


240 E. 175th St.. New York 57, N. Y. 














ENJOYABLE 
BAND MUSIC... 


Include these fine, outstanding 
arrangements in your Library... 


75e each (Full Band) Piano Solo 35¢ 


TO THE COLORS (Marching Song) 
by Thomas and McNeil 


EMBLEM OF HONOR MARCH 
by Harold A. Hummer 


THE BLOCKBUSTER MARCH 
by Mark & Frank Wentz 


ARNOLD’S AIRMEN MARCH 
by Mark & Frank Wentz 


VETERANS ON PARADE MARCH 
by Neale Wrightman 


CORN PICKERS SWING (Novelty) 
by Neale Wrightman 
¢ 
THE WEEPING WILLOW WALTZ 
by Neale Wrightman 
Full Band 1.00 Piano Solo 40c 


NEALE WRIGHTMAN 
PUBLISHERS 


30 W. Washington, Chicago 2 
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which included addresses and discus- 
sions providing a cross-section survey 
of the entire music education picture. 


In additi t he score or e officers, | 
committee chives, sud monbete of s W IN BAND ARRANGEMENTS 


nS Oe 


the state associations who took part in 
the sessions, guest speakers included = ; 
State Supervisor of Music Russell Car- Or 
ter; Sister M. Kathleen, executive sec- fag 
retary of the State Catholic Music Edu- O 
cators Association; Ennis Davis, first . me 
vice-president of the Music Education ' . non : 
Exhibitors Association; Arthur H. SUITABLE FOR SMALL BANDS LARGE BANDS 
randenbureg, chairman of Region Four : 
NSBOVA, and Alfred Spouse, president (MODERNIZED STYLE OF ARRANGEMENTS ) 
of the MENC Eastern Division. 

Among the items of business dis- 
posed of were the presentation of an 
extension of the state graded plan for GENERAL EISENHOWER * * * * 
music materials; the adoption of a 
financial budget for the ensuing fiscal 


vear; the termination of the student 
song writing contest because of lack y UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES * 
of interest on the part of students; gen- SNAPP 

eral sponsorship of nine sectional all- 

state competition-festivals for soloists 


and ensembles in 1945. It was noted Quick SPIRIT OF VICTORY * ~_ ee t 





that a ruling from the legal department 
of the State Department of Education 
provides that students may attend NYS- 
SMA competition-festivals in school 
time without loss of state aid to any PS 
school. The 1945 summer clinic will be STE THE FIGHTING EAGLE x * x * 
held at some resort in the mountains. 

The business sessions of the clinic 
were under the supervision of Dean L. 
Harrington of Hornell, president of YANKS ON PARADE «* * * * x 
NYSSMA, and Frederic Fay Swift, sec- 
retary. 

Oklahoma Music Educators Associa- 
tion will hold its meeting in February 
at Tulsa under the chairmanship of * BUY THE COMPLETE SET 
President Glen Varnum. Plans for re- 
building the contest movement which 
has been curtailed for three years will * EACH A DIFFERENT TYPE 
be considered prior to that time, and 


detailed consideration will be given 
with the * EACH FEATURES A 


plans for close coéperation 


MENC Southwestern Division meeting in 
DIFFERENT INSTRUMENT SOLO 


Dallas. 







FULL BAND 


(WITH CONDUCTOR'S SCORE) 


75% EACH 





Pennsylvania. Announcements thus 
far received indicate that musit sec- : 
tions will be conducted with each of the ORDER THE COMPLETE SET TODAY FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE TO 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion meetings this fall. A feature of 
exceptional interest during the summer C oO ae) N IA L M U S l C P U B L l S H l N G C O 9s l N a ° 
was the meeting sponsored by the In- 
and-About Pittsburgh Music Educators 163 WEST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK i, N. Y. 
Club on July 4, as one of the principal 
music features of the NEA delegate 
convention. name er 








Texas. In Dallas, March 16-19, 1945, 

the MENC Southwestern Division in- 

stitute and conference will convene ° ° e 

under the general supervision of the C OO UusS1C OWL etition- estiva S 

Southwestern Executive Board. Presi- 

dent Gratia Boyle announces that the 

pre-Conference conference or prepara- 1944-45 

tory meeting, which has become a 

MENC tradition, will be held at Dallas : io Hs 4 : 

om atelier 4. All roca hes ~aeehes MANUAL The 1943 School Music Competition-Festivals Manual will be continued 
in use through the 1944-45 school year. This means that the general 


educators are invited to attend. The 
program will largely bear on current rules and regulations, as well as the music lists included in the 1943 edition of the 
and postwar activities in connection Manual (“the book with the red cover”) will continue in force until further notice. Local 
we — an oar aa i one teehee and state organizations, as well as Regional Boards of the National School Band, 
Caren lees eae ee ee See Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, are authorized to utilize at their discretion any or 
of especial significance to all persons “ $ . ‘ : . 
who have responsibility in the admin- all of the music lists in the 1943 Manual on either an optional or required basis. A 
istration of state, regional or local or- substantial stock of the 1943 Manuals is on hand at the headquarters office. Copies 
ganization affairs, or for the music de- may be purchased at the usual price. 
partments of schools and_ colleges. 
Headquarters will be at the Baker a ce ; c 
Hotel. Chairman of local arrangements ADJUDICATION AIDS Official adjudicators comment sheets are available for use in local, 
is Marion Flagg. A special event will district, state and national school music competition-festivals and 
be a luncheon sponsored by the In-and- also for use in the classroom and for teachers’ evaluation reports supplied through pupils to 
ry Sot eet Worth-Dallas" Music idu- their parents. Ten forms, covering band, orchestra, chorus—concert and sight reading; instru- 
se “Cl * : . Oct ] my 14 . mental and vocal ensembles and solos; marching band and student conducting. Sample set 
cators ub at noon on ctober . of ten for 10c postpaid. 

West Virginia School Bandmasters Standards of Adjudication, compiled by a joint committee of the American Bandmasters 
Association met September 24 in Clarks- Association and the National School Band Association, affords a valuable treatise on the various 


burg. The program was under the su- phases of contest organization, management, and adjudication. 
pervision of Carl McElfresh, president, 
and A. W. Shaw, secretary-treasurer. Manual, $1.00 postpaid 
Wyoming Music Educators Associa- Adjudicators Comment Sheets (any assortment), $1.75 per hundred, plus postage 
tion will hold an official meeting soon Standards of Adjudication, 25 postpaid 


to determine plans for the spring meet- ® 
ing tentatively scheduled for Casper. A NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHESTRA, AND VOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
new district music festival in southeast- 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE 840, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ern Wyoming is being contemplated 
prior to the state festival. . - - memmennaniniie 
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| aUextrcises 


IN UNISON FOR BAND OR ORCHESTRA 


by 


GROVER C. YAUS 


and 
ROY M. MILLER 


Designed expressly for teaching 


DIVISION OF MEASURE — TEMPOS 
and RHYTHMS with WARMUP — 
TUNEUP and 
SCALE EXERCISES 


Instrumentation 


C INSTRUMENTS 
Violin, C Flute, Oboe, Marimba 


Bh INSTRUMENTS 
Clarinet, Cornet, Bass Clarinet, Tenor 
Saxophone, Baritone Treble Clef 


E> INSTRUMENTS 
E> Clarinet, Alto Clarinet, Alto Saxo- 
phone, Baritone Saxophone, Alto Horn 


F INSTRUMENTS 


French Horn 


Db INSTRUMENTS 
D> Piccolo, D> Flute 


BASS CLEF INSTRUMENTS 
Cello, String Bass, Bassoon, Trombone, 
Baritone, Euphonium, E> Tuba, Bp» 
Tuba 


ALTO CLEF INSTRUMENTS 


Viola 


PERCUSSION 


Bass Drum, Snare Drum, Traps 


CONDUCTOR 


Piano 
Any Book 60c<— 
> Piano—$1.00 
To acquaint you with this excellent 
publication and as an inducement to 
purchase additional parts at regular 
prices, we offer you one copy of the 


Piano (Cond.) at the Special Price of 
25c. 


BOOSEY -HAWKES-BELWIN, INC. 


43 W. 23RD ST.. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 




















For your next Band Concert engage a 
Saxophone Soloist & Guest Conductor 
CAPT. ELMER ZIEGLER 


Bandmaster, Roosevelt Military Academy 


RADIO & CONCERT ARTIST 
Playing and conducting his own 
compositions 


Fall, Winter & Spring dates now booking 
BOX 277 ALEDO, ILL. 














New and Reconditioned MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS for Band and Orchestra 
Flutes, Piccolos, B Fiat, Bass, & Alto 
Clarinets, Oboes, Saxophones, Cornets, 
Trumpets, French Horns, Trombones, 
4, Yo, %, Full Size Violins, Cellos, 
Bass Violins, Guitars, Accordions. 
Send for Free List. 

RUDOLPH’S ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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Music on the Home Front 





A NotHer school year has opened and, 

while the war is going “our way,” 
the resumption of student activities brings 
with it new opportunities to back up 
America’s gallant soldiers on the combat 
and home fronts. All-out support for the 
war effort is just as necessary now as it 
was one and two years ago, if we are to 
make the most of our gains and win the 
peace as well as the war. 

For nearly three years thousands upon 
thousands of school musicians have par- 
ticipated in special wartime musical activ- 
ities outside the usual school music de- 
partment routine. They have played for 
draftee induction ceremonies, war bond 
rallies, USO and other servicemen’s en- 
tertainments in their communities and 
nearby Army camps; for honor roll dedi- 
cations, Red Cross and war relief cam- 
paigns, and for countless other patriotic 
events. The opportunity to perform some 
of these services no longer exists, but 
there are others to take their place. 

For example, there will be many veter- 
ans returning home this year—hundreds 
of thousands of them if victory in Europe 
is achieved as soon as we all hope it will 
be—and no homecoming celebration wil! 
be complete without music. Then, tes, 
thousands of wounded servicemen have 
already been returned to Army and Navy 
general hospitals, and _ well-qualified 
school bands, orchestras, and choruses in 
the vicinity of these institutions can help 
relieve the boredom of a slow and often 
painful recovery for these men by making 
musical entertainment available through 
official channels suitable for the special 
needs of the patients. 

Thus far more than 300 school music 
groups, including over 25,000 musicians, 
have been awarded the Music War Coun- 
cil of America citation for distinguished 
service to the nation through the patriotic 
and inspiring use of music to aid the war 
effort. For those music organizations 
that have not been so honored, there is 
still time to qualify for citation recogni- 
tion by carrying out the wartime and 
post-hostilities activities mentioned above. 

It is not unlikely, moreover, that your 
band, orchestra, or glee club is already 
eligible for this national recognition on 
the basis of your past activities, which 
may not have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Music War Council's citation 
committee or the executive council of the 
NSBOVA, which codperates in investi- 
gating the records of school music or- 
ganizations nominated for citation dis- 
tinction. 

Any reader of the JourNAL who has 
knowledge of a group which he believes 
has performed outstanding service to its 
community and the nation through par- 
ticipation in special musical activities 
designed to aid the war effort, is urged to 
report the record of the organization to 
the Music War Council of America, 20 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl., or to 
the National School Band, Orchestra, 
and Vocal Associations, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Appended is a list of the school music 
organizations approved for citation by 
the MWCA since the last issué of the 
JOURNAL: —H. C. F. 


ALABAMA: Birmingham - Alabama 
Boys’ Industrial School Band, Eugene C. 
Jordan, bandmaster. 


COLORADO : Alamosa—Alamosa High 
School Band, C. M. Ruland, director. 


ILLINOIS : tugusta — Augusta Com- 
munity High School Band and Chorus, 
Verda Vose, head of music department. 


INDIANA: Elkhart — Elkhart High 
School Orchestra, David Hughes, music 
supervisor, 

Fort Wayne—North Side High School A 
Cappella Choir and Band, Varner M. 
Chance, music supervisor and choir di 
rector: Robert F. Shambaugh, band 
director. 


IOWA: Bloomfield — Bloomfield High 
School Music Department, Walter E. Lake, 
director. 

Charles City—Charles City High School 
tund, Leo J. Schula, head of music de- 
partment. 

Dubuque Dubuque Senior High School 
Sand and Orchestra, Ferdinand Di Tella, 
director. 

Vissouri Valley — Missouri Valley High 
School Band, Raymond W. Jones, director. 

Oskaloosa—Oskaloosa High School Band, 
Ivan D. Kennedy, music director. 


KANSAS: Arkansas City - Arkansas 
City Public Schools Music Department, 
Charles Hinchee, supervisor. 


Lawrence Liberty Memorial High 
School Band, Oliver P. Hobbs, director. 
WePherson — MePherson High School 


jaund, August San Romani, director. 


LOUISIANA: Ferriday - Ferriday 
School Band, Forrest F. Griffen, head of 
music department. 


MARYLAND: Cumberland - Fort Hill 
High School Band and Orchestra, Pearl 
G. Garbrick. director: Dorothy  Sebree, 


head of music department. 
I 


MASSACHUSETTS: Melrose — Melrose 
High School Band and Orchestra, Frances 
D. Mont, head of music department. 


MICHIGAN : Lansing J. W. Sexton 
High School Band and Choir, Russell W. 
Switzer, head of music department. 


MINNESOTA : Minneapolis—Roosevelt 
High School A Cappella Choir, C. Wesley 
Anderson, head of music department. 


MISSOURI: <Kirkwood——Kirkwood High 
School Band, B. H. Is.ac, director. 

Liberty — Garrison and Miller High 
Schools and Liberty Elementary Schools, 
Mary Kathryn Bryan, music supervisor: 
Rodney Polson, Mrs. Lillian Booker, and 
Elizabeth Reily, directors of high school 
bands and choruses. 

Neosho—Neosho High School Band, Or 
chestra, and Chorus, Loren R. Williams, 
director. 

Nerada Nevada High School sand, 
John R. Williams, director. 


NEW MEXICO: Cloris—Clovis Senior 
High School Band, Orchestra and Chor- 
uses, Wesley Carkhuf, band director: 
Harry E. Barton, director of orchestra 
and choruses. 

OHIO: Clereland Outhwaite School 
Drum and Bugle Corps, Howard T. Pear- 
sall, director. 


Dresden Jefferson High School Band, 
Wade B. Fair, director. 
Glouster Glouster High School Band, 


Grace Hemmer, director. 
New Concord—New Concord High School 
Band, Wade B. Fair, director. 


OKLAHOMA: Elk City—Elk City Pub- 
lic School Band and Chorus, Colbert 
Hackler, director. 

Enid - Emerson Junior High School 
Band, G. T. Bonham, head of instrumentat 
music department. 

VeAlester MeAlester High School 
Band, Girls’ Glee Club, and Mixed Chorus, 


T. L. Pittenger, head of music department. 
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Pawhuska—Pawhuska High School Band 
and Orchestra, Mrs. Emily Carver, head 
of music department. 

Stillwater—Stillwater High School Band 
and Drum and Bugle Corps, Glen M. 
Varnum, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Phoenirville—Phoe- 
nixville Senior High School Band, W. S. 
Sample, director. 


TENNESSEE : Clarks ville—Clarksville 
High School Band, Jack Hamilton, di- 
rector. 

Sewanee - Sewanee Military Academy 
Band, Lt. Harold S. Gruver, director. 


WASHINGTON: Seattle—University of 
Washington Choral Groups, Charles Wil- 
son Lawrence, head of music department. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Wayne - Wayne 
High School Band, Edgar Loar, director. 


WISCONSIN : Lake Mills—Lake Mills 
High School Band, Franklin Else, director. 


ANY members of the St. Joseph 

High School band, St. Joseph, 
Mich., were among the St. Joe municipal 
bandsmen cited by the Music War 
Council of America for their musical 
contributions to the national effort. 
With fifty regular members of the mu- 
nicipal band in the armed services, the 
school musicians answered the call of 
Director Franklyn lL. Wiltse, former 
high school music director, enabling 
the city band to play the most ambi- 
tious season in its history. Besides 
playing twenty-six concerts in its home 
band shell, the group visited Chicago to 
play at Hines Hospital and at two of 
the Chicago servicemen’s centers; trav- 
eled to Percy Jones General Hospital at 
Battle Creek, Mich.; entertained the 
trainees at Fort Custer and the patients 
in the base hospital there, and played a 
series of exchange concerts at Niles, 
Mich., and Elkhart, Ind. The MWCA 
citation for the band’s distinguished 
patriotic service was presented by How- 
ard C. Fischer, executive secretary of 
the Music War Council, during the 
Labor Day concert following a banquet 
at the Whitcomb Hotel in St. Joe. One 
of the banquet speakers was Betty 
Lingle, a member of the high school 
band, who said that participation in the 
municipal band’s activities during the 
summer had provided excelient training 
for the school bandsmen, particularly in 
sight reading, as they rarely had more 
than one rehearsal before a concert. 


Lake Mills, Wisconsin. So great were 
the inroads made by the draft and other 
causes into the membership of the Lake 
Mills City Band, that Director Franklin 
Else, who is also school music super- 
visor in Lake Milis, was obliged to keep 
his school musicians in uniform or 
abandon the weekly concerts in the city 
park for the duration of the war. He 
chose the ‘former course and music 
filled the-air every Saturday evening 
this summer as always. A highlight of 
the season was the presentation of a 
Music War Council distinguished serv- 
ice citation to the band during its Aug- 
ust 26th concert. 


Neosho, Missouri. Loren R. Williams, 
head of the music department at Neosho 
High School, knows how to key the 
programs of his music organizations to 
G.I. tastes, as is demonstrated by the 
fact that he and his musicians have 
been invited time and again to appear 
at Camp Crowder to entertain the serv- 
icemen there. Not only have the Neosho 
school musicians appeared repeatedly at 
the camp, which is near Neosho, but the 
boys in khaki never pass an opportunity 
to come into town to hear them play. 
The programs offered Mr. Williams’ 
proteges are always varied, including 
music by a _ ninety-six-piece band, a 
thirty-piece orchestra, a dance band, a 
girls’ sextet, other combinations and 
solo artists. 
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Medals and Other Awards 


FOR 1944-1945 CONTESTS 


Materials and production must be devoted to the requirements of the 
war. Medals, pins and plaques are valuable symbols, but we can, 
if necessary, conduct festivals and contests without them—or use sub- 
stitute materials. 


Fortunately it is still possible to supply, from original stocks and 
salvage, several types of medals of prewar quality, as well as certain 
other awards. If you are looking for awards for 1944-1945 events, 
perhaps we can supply just what you need—in any event, we prob- 
ably can help you locate something suitable. As official medal makers 
and distributors for state and national school music competition-festi- 
vals it is our obligation to serve the schools and their district, state, 
and national organizations. Write about your problem. 


2 17 JOHN STREET, 
Dieges & Clust NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 











Important |W0OOD’S CONCISE MANUAL OF THE 
WOOD RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 
sceti Supplying tl 
Publications | 105 we help you in the | earliest’ needs of 


THE material? of music 
CRITERION Only the BEST COMPLETE 
BAND BOOK WOOD OCT AVO ACCURATE 
. CONCISE 

14 Program SERIES Successfully used in 
Com positions Choruses of beauty and appeal | class and_ individual 
for school and general use. | work, and priced for 
b Delightful material of superior | every student. 

G. E. HOLMES ee We —— h 35 Cents Net 
Full Conductor’s Score . ere vate ‘ Sent on approval 
available to meet the | @PPportunity of sending 


modern demands of you a complete list, 
School Music Super- and samples. THE 


ois B F wood 
a a 


Details of Instrumentation MUSIC CO 
nf wu - t t ‘i 
with Solo nin pet-Cornet par io &. Sele 
mailed FREE upon request. BOSTON 15 











Compiled & Arranged 






































GRAY-NOVELLO 
The Contemporary Choral Series 


General Editor: WILLIAM STRICKLAND 


ROBERT WARD 
Hush’d be the Camps Today........ sciacuininideaseaaieian S.A.T.B. .16 


H. MERRILLS LEWIS 
, ft "GATES errrenene ae Chak eeeereenee a S.A.T.B. .25 


CECIL EFFINGER 
pO ee oS er een eens T.T.B.B. .18 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc. iso cast sem st. 


Agents for NOVELLO & CO. NEW YORK CITY 
GRAY-NOVELLO 
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With it untold thousands 
are sustaining morale in 
the Armed Forces. 


But thereareSong Flutes 
for Little Musicians too. 


Yes there are still Song 
Flutes for the Pre-Band 
Classes, and those heart- 
warming ensemble spe- 
cialties with Concert 
Band or Orchestra. 
Instruments now avail- 
able at no increase in 
price; $1.00. 


The Very Finest 
Pre-Band Instrument 


Exclusive features of the Song 
Flute have proved it supreme 
for classroom instruction. In- 
struction books; “Song Flute 
Beat Response Method” for 
classroom use, 25c. “Game of 
Music Building” advanced in- 
structor for class or Individual 
Use, 25c. Song Flute Bags: 
Plain duvetyn, 17c: Leatherette 
bound duvetyn, 35c. 

Features: Easy to blow, built 
in key of C, plays chromatics. 
Pure flute-like tone. Natural 
position of tone holes. Uniform 
intonation. No tuning needed. 


CONTINENTAL 
MUSIC COMPANY, Inc. 


630 S.Wabash Ave., Dept. 1045 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Plan to start your pre- 
band classes now with 
the Fitchhorn Song Flute, 
the best instrument of 
its kind ever designed 


HIGHEST RATEO IN UNITED STATES 


SINCE 1906 
+ WORK ORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
ae ee Sel ee ee 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


ZRAYNER 


* DALHEIM &CO. 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Musings 





A TENDING the St. Louis Music Edu- 
cators National Conference was to 
me a delightful experience. One could 
not but feel the vitality, interest and sin- 
cerity of the group. To see such an as- 
semblage of “noted” and “not so noted” 
educators mingling, discussing, participat- 
ing together under the splendid leader- 
ship of Lilla Belle Pitts, our president, is 
a memory I will cherish. 

The large general meetings were in- 
formative, vital, forward-looking; friend- 
ship, informality and good will permeated 
the entire program. The smaller sec- 
tional meetings, by and large, gave evi- 
dence on the part of those attending of a 
real desire for ‘a healthy exchange of 
viewpoints and opinions. The days were 
packed with opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with the latest trends in music 
education. It was this phase of the con- 
ference which frankly leads me to send 
on these “musings.” 

In a number of the sectional meetings 
the viewpoint was expressed that the 
trend of educators is to put music teach- 
ing back into the hands of the classroom 
teacher. It was stated that educationally 
this is more sound, for, because of her 
closer contact with the children and her 
background in social studies, the class- 
room teacher can make the music more 
vital to her group. 

The classroom teacher commands my 
utmost respect. How she is ever able to 
meet the demands on her time, energy 
and training will always be an enigma to 
me. She must first and foremost know 
her children. From that point on she 
must guide, direct, and instruct so effi- 
ciently that her class will show splendid 
results on achievement tests in the entire 
gamut of subjects for which she is re- 
sponsible. Perhaps educators are right 
in feeling that one more duty—inspira- 
tional music teaching — should be added 
to her list. However, it has been my per- 
sonal experience and observation that it 
is the rare teacher who is equipped to 
take on the assignment. 

Would it not indicate sounder judg- 
ment to givé the music teacher additional 
training in the field of primary, ele- 
mentary and secondary education? Many 
of us have had courses in music integra- 
tion, but is our background sufficient? 
Don’t we need more courses in child 
psychology, geography, history, children’s 
literature? The experimentations done 
in determining reading readiness would 
indicate that we have not kept pace with 
the scientific work which has been done 
in that field. As music educators we tend 
to hang on to our “tried and true” 
methods of teaching notation. Are we 
justified in this attitude? Looking back 
over the changes which have been made 
in the teaching of language to young 
children, one is led to believe that we 
need more experimentation in our field 

If the emphasis in the public schools 
were diverted from solfeggio singing, 
which is the only phase of music that 
many of our classroom teachers are will- 
ing or capable of attempting, there would 
possibly be a smaller turnover or drop- 
ping off of music teachers in depression 
years, or years of national stress. If the 
music teacher were to become the “all 
‘round educator” that the classroom 
teacher is expected to be, there should be 














For Those Who Want 
to GO PLACES 
in Drumming 


This famous book—the personal work of 
drum-famous Wm. F. Ludwig—starts with the 
fundamentals of the drum and carries the 
reader, step by step, through all stages of 
percussion technique. In dvlightfully simple 
language Mr. Ludwig takes up not only snare, 
bass, concert and parade drums but cymbals, 
bell lyra, tambourine, castanets, tympani—all 
the instruments of the drummer's art. 

72 exciting pages—70 specially posed photo- 
graphs—page after page of music and exer- 
cises. Welcomed by serious-minded drummers 
as one stepping stone to stardom. $1.50—at 
your music dealer. If he can’t supply you, 
order direct. 


WFL DRUM CO. 


1728 North Damen Ave. CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
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A collection of over 
100 Carols of all na- 








tions, with historical 


and analytical notes 
by 
Anne and Marx 
Oberndorfer 
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CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


“King of Kings” — Protheroe 
PEE -cebecerkanad eed 75¢ 
“Story of Christmas” — Butter- 
OO OS aaa ae 50c 
“King and the Star”—Cain. 
Sf arr rece 40c 
PE bdawavedontanchanes 50c 
“Piccola”—Black. An operetta 


Tee ree 50c 


Send for complete list of Choral 
Music for Christmas and other oc- 
casions. 


H. T. FitzSimons Company 


23 E. Jackson Chicago 4, II. 
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no lack of motivation, integration and 
vitality in the music program. If we 
fail to meet this challenge, we deserve 
to see our ranks depleted. 

Physical education leaders have made 
their program so enticing that it requires 
more and more of them to meet the grow- 
ing demands for their services. No longer 
do educators feel that calisthenics in the 
classroom are sufficient. Games, rhythms, 
social dancing, tumbling, provide the 
sugar coating for a delightful program of 
sound physical education. Why. don’t 
music educators change their emphasis 
to those phases of music education which 
afford such fun for pupils, and yet which 
are also educationally sound? 

—RvutH BENFIELD 





Rhythm 


be PRINTING in the May-June JouRNAL 
the article “Solving Rhythmic Prob- 
lems,” by Dean Dixon, you did not play 
fair with the host of inexperienced teach- 
ers of music who look to the JOURNAL 
for practical and intelligent aids in their 
work. 

Of all the “sidestepping” short-cuts in 
teaching time and rhythm, from the old- 
fashioned use of “and” to the complicated 
swings of the foot, Mr. Dixon’s article is 
the worst. 

In fifty-five years of teaching experi- 
ence, not one of my students has ever 
failed to develop the necessary sense of 
rhythm to a degree that enables him to 
play two eighth-notes for a quarter beat, 
three as a triplet, four if sixteenth notes, 
and so on, as his work progresses. Then, 
as a natural result, comes the rhythmic 
balance of the “Seven Time Figures”’— 
all played on the correct counts designated 
by the time signature. 





The Seven Time Figures 
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The teachers should not evade their 
responsibility—students should be taught 
time and rhythm as they will meet it in 
the cold, cruel world of music, where, 
from the director’s baton they receive a 
straight beat upon which they must cor- 
rectly execute their “time figures.” 

The very simplicity of the correct sys- 
tem of teaching time and rhythm should 
make its adoption preferable to any of 


the complicated “solutions.” 
—CHeESLEY MILLS 
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THE FOUNDATION TO SUCCESSFUL BANDS 
Variety. - Vitality - Virtuosity 


Smith-Yoder-Bachman Ensemble Band Method. Parts 75c. Cond. 1.00. 
The band ensemble method without a peer. Equally efficient for class or 
private instruction. 


Smith-Yoder-Bachman Ensemble Band Technic. Parts 75c. Cond. 1.00. 
A fascinating new technical book in unison and harmony, for developing 
thorough musicianship through all the technical problems. 


First Semester Band Book. Parts 35c. Pa. Acc. 50c. Cond. Sc. 1.25. 
Buchtel’s ideal first program book which prepares for the technical prob- 
lems immediately following. 


Second Semester Band Book. Parts 35c. Pa. Cond. 75c. 
The second easy follow-up band program book. Splendid variety of full 
sounding program pieces. 


Third Semester Band Book. Parts 35c. Cond. Sc. 75c. 
Third book in Buchtel’s graded series, containing 21 thrilling program 
compositions for all occasions. 


35 Famous Chorales. Band and String Parts 35c. Cond. Sc. 75c. 
A superb collection by Paul Yoder and James Gillette of outstanding 
chorales and songs for band and string orchestra. Chorus editions avail- 
able for 19 of the titles. 

No. 1 Band Shows. Parts 35c. Cond. Sc. 75c. 
Seven complete shows for indoors or outdoors with routines. Perfect for 
all occasions, written by Paul Yoder. 


No. 2 Band Shows. Band pts. 35c. Chorus Ed. 25¢e. Cond. 1.00. 
Six more shows for every holiday which make use of all school organi- 
zations. 32 mixed chorus arrangements may be used with the band. 


First Soloist Band Book. Band Pts. 35c. Pa. Acc.-Cond. 1.00. Solo Books 1.00. 
A unique book containing 18 solos and ensembles for every instrument in 
the band, with band accompaniment. 

Written by Forrest Buchtel. 


WRITE FOR SCORES ON APPROVAL 


14 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 











A Patriotic Service 


I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE TO THE FLAG 


A musical setting in four choral arrangements: 
Two part equal voices Mixed voices SATB 
Treble voices SSA Male voices TTBB 


Educational Division 


Southern Music Publishing Company, Inc. 
1619 Broadway NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











The Chesley Mills Signature Chart 
for Use in Music Rooms of ALL SCHOOLS 


Key Signatures MUST BE LEARNED... 
Its use holds the attention and interest of students. Opening the 
window reveals the Key (either Major or Minor) for signature 


shown. 
Order Direct. School terms 60 days $3.50 net. 


A small pocket-size signature chart and catalogue of new teaching 
material sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


THE CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 


1319 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
SELECT BULLETIN 
FOR FULL BAND 


The Band Wagon.... ‘ « oO 
Captains Courageous .................. «75 
Cinemaland Parade  ..........cccccccsseeeeeees -75 
When the Lights Go On Again........ .75 
Hollywood on Parade .........cccsececeees -75 
I Heard You Cried Last — . 9 
Pan-American Highway ........... a on 
Spirit of the Gridiron.. aiieiemeiieaiies a 
The Touchdown .. seennilginthicia — 
U.S.S. Dixie ....... . aS 
NOVELTIES AND SWING BAND 
ARRANGEMENTS 
Annie Laurie in Swingtime................ -75 
The Battle of the Band...................... -75 
The Blind Mice Are Strutting............ .75 
Silhouette in Rhythm.................... asia 75 
CONCERT BAND ARRANGEMENT 
RE RE ore: 2.50 
RG), Se 2.00 


MARIMBA BAND ~~ eA 


Annie Laurie in Swingtime. 





Cimemaland Parade oo......cccccccccccceeseeee $0 
The Blind Mice Are Strutting............ .50 
Silhouette in Rhythm ......................... -50 
QUARTETS COMPLETE WITH 
SCORE 


Allegretto Grazioso-——F. Kuhlau 
Flute, Oboe, Bh Clarinet and 
SEIT : caiicsisteiieiaisamsiaiaihlapasiacaaidataidietdiaianaii 1.25 

Chanson Triste—P. Tschaikowsky 

2 Trumpets, Trombone, Baritone 
(or 2nd Trombone).............::c:cssee 1.00 

Enchantment—-Jack Malney—3 Clar- 
inets and Bass Clarinet, 4 Saxo- 
phones, 4 Bassoons, Trombones, 


Trumpets and Baritone.................... ¢ 
Fughetta—-J. S. Bach—Flute, Oboe, 

B» Clarinet and Bassoon................ 1.00 
Minuet — Beethoven — Flute, Oboe, 

B» Clarinet and Bassoon................ 1.00 


Prelude and Andantino—Chopin— 
2 Trumpets, Trombone, Baritone 
2 ff” 1.00 
Watchman’s Song—Grieg—2 Trum- 
pets, Trombone, Baritone (or 2nd 
ED snitceinsavteteinenneniennins 1.00 


QUINTETS COMPLETE WITH 
SCORE 
Norwegian Dance — Grieg — Flute, 
Oboe, Bh Clarinet, Bassoon and 
i eS 1.25 
Song Without Words—F. Mendels- 
cohn—Flute, Oboe, Bh Clarinet, 
Bassoon and French Horn.............. 1.25 
The Last Waltz F. Schubert 2 
Trumpets, French Horn, Trombone 
and Baritone (or 2nd Trombone)..1.25 


SEXTET COMPLETE WITH SCORE 

The Stranger—-F. Schumann — 2 
Trumpets, French Horn, Trom- 
bone, Baritone (or 2nd Trombone) 
and Tuba . _ 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL music 


1651 COSMO STREET 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 




















Do You Have the Ansners ? 





Fo® many years the headquarters office of Music Educators National Conference has 
served as an information bureau and a medium of contact between inquirers and 


those who can supply the requested aids. 


This department in the Journal serves as 


an auxiliary to the MENC information service, and the questions printed here illus- 
trate the varied types of inquiries received. All have been answered by mail with 
the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and others. Readers are invited to 
send their own answers to the headquarters office. Copies of letters received will be 
forwarded to the inquirers concerned, and answers of especial interest will be pub- 
lished in the Journal. Obviously, the purpose of this department is not to publish 
routine questions, but rather queries touching on subjects concerning which data, 
suggestions, or opinions from readers may serve to augment the information files, 
and enhance the service rendered through the Conference to the original inquirers 


and other interested persons. 


Postwar Building. Our school is now 
preparing for a postwar building pro- 
gram. Will you please send me your 
bulletin on plans and designs of spe- 
cially designed and acoustically engi- 
neered music rooms?—M.F.C. 


[Research Council Bulletin No. 17. 
“Music Rooms and Equipment,” is avail- 
able. l5e postpaid. This bulletin is 
now in process of revision, and Journal 
readers are invited to supply informa- 
tion — specifications, cost schedules, 
plans, ete.—for the use of the Research 
Council Committee, as well as for spe- 
cific assistance to inquirers like M.F.C., 
many of whom are now discussing post- 
war building plans.] 


Vocational Aspects of Music Teaching. 
IT am a sophomore and wish to become a 
music teacher. Would you kindly send 
me information as to colleges, books, 
normal schools, and any other import- 
ant data on music teaching? I would 
also like advice as to what subjects it 
would be best for me to choose now in 
high school that would prepare me for 
future schools.—L.E. 


[Reference has been made previously 
to “Music as a Career,” published by 
The Institute for Research, 537 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago (1939). “Your Career 
in Music,” by Harriett Johnson (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, published Sep- 
tember 12, 1944), will unquestionably 
interest L.E. and others who have simi- 
larly inquired regarding opportunities in 
the field of music performance and mu- 
sic teaching and in other areas of the 
music field. Miss Johnson’s book is re- 
viewed in this issue.] 


Therapeutic Uses of Music. I should 
like to do research work in the field of 
therapeutic uses of music and have been 
trying to find someone who can tell me 
of the possibilities of doing such work. 
All I can find out is that artists are 
wanted to perform. I am no longer a 
performer as I have spent twenty-eight 
years teaching appreciation, public 
school music, and conducting in both 
choral and instrumental fields. Is there 
some place where a teacher can be of 
service particularly in the field of ex- 
periment and investigation ?—H.G.A. 


Courses of Study. At present we are 
working on courses of study for both 
the elementary and junior high schools. 
We shall appreciate any information 
you can give us or any suggestions as 
to where we can obtain information for 
the courses.—J.D. 


Music Conservatories. Would you be 
able to give any information on music 
conservatories in the United States? I 
am a senior college student, and would 
appreciate the information as soon as 
possible, as the term paper which I am 
to write is due shortly. It seems that 
sources for this type of material are 
difficult to find.—C.D. 


Courses of Study. If the information 
is available in your department may we 
have a list of the larger school systems 
that have recently developed or revised 
a course or courses of study in music, 
grades seven to twelve?—E.V.C. 


ANSWERS FROM READERS 


Music Stands. (Answer to S.M.T.) 
Below is described—by drawing and no- 
tation—a music stand designed by the 
writer which is cheap, may be made to 
some extent of the by-products of the 
shop, is easily made by high-school stu- 
dents, is durable, has a _ professional 
appearance when neatly made, is not 
prone to topple over, but is not adjust- 
able. It could be made so by the addi- 
tion of a thumb screw and sliding rod. 


The shelf (a) is made of plywood 
36”x18"x12” with a narrow strip screwed 
to the lower edge, fastened to the up- 


right standard by (b) \4”x%” stove 


bolts (be sure to use washers). Stand- 
ard (c) is %” gas pipe flattened and 
bent at the top and screwed into the 
floor flange at the bottom. The floor 
flange (d) is screwed to the base with 
14%” wood screws. 





©) 











The base consists of two pieces of 
board. The smaller (1”x8”x8”") is so 
placed upon the larger (1”x11"x11”) that 
the grains of the wood cross and are 
fastened together by means of 1\” 
wood screws from the bottom. 

Stain and varnish, or paint.—Carl T. 
Moore, Warner, Ohio. 
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Correlation of Music and Religion. 
(Answer to R.D.I.) Enclosed you will 
find material on a hymn festival we 
gave two years ago. It was promoted 
through the schools, and the study of 
the hymns throughout grades four and 
eight was one of the most fruitful of 
our activities. We had the codédperation 
of the Pastor’s Association, and the 
various choir directors. We used no 
school groups as such, but sent the 
children to their churches, to work with 
their pastors, choir directors, and espe- 
cially youth choir directors. We dis- 
covered to our surprise that we had 
thirty-two youth choirs. 

We nave under way a Festival of 
Praise to be given at the Southwestern 
Division meeting of the MENC on 
March 18. If plans can be carried 
through, it will be sponsored by the 
National Council of Christians and Jews 
and will begin with a call to worship by 
a Jewish Cantor and carry on down 
through the ages, through contributions 
by all kinds of groups making up an 
audience of over 5,000. 

I thought perhaps our decidedly im- 
promptu carol festival might also in- 
terest you. We arranged choral groups 
from several schools in five halls of the 
Hall of State and they sang back and 
forth as their carol fitted into the 
theme. I hope this may be of some help 
to you.—Marion Flagg, Director of 
Music Education, Dallas Public Schools. 


Music in Therapy. Many inquiries in- 
dicate wide-spread interest in this sub- 
ject. In this issue is published the first 
of a series of articles dealing with the 
various special uses of music, among 
the most important of which at this time 
is that described in the article. The 
MENC and the Music Educators Journal 
are coéperating with individuals, insti- 
tutions, and agencies interested in these 
special areas, particularly in connection 
with the investigations and_ studies 
which are essential to the sound de- 
velopment of the several applications, 
many of which up to now owe their 
existence more to faith and enthusiasm 
than to science. In this regard, the 
following statement made by a group of 
special music consultants is significant: 
“With respect to the use of music in re- 
conditioning in hospitals, we strongly 
recommend the establishment of schools 
or classes for the training of techni- 
cians who might serve in this field. Such 
training should be carefully supervised 
by medical officers. While we believe in 
the efficacy of music as a reconditioning 
agent when properly used under medi- 
cal guidance, we are convinced that the 
utilization of music in hospitals re- 
quires a long-range program which 
should only be conducted by selected 
and carefully trained personnel.” 

“And further,” says Carl E. Seashore, 
editorial associate and technical ad- 
viser of the Journal, “there should be a 
word of caution in regard to the accept- 
ance of uncritical reports of experience 
in any of these special uses of music, 
and also there should be made an ap- 
peal to experimental psychologists for 
the analysis of factors involved pro and 
con. 

It has long been apparent that music 
offers specific and highly beneficial uses 
in such special areas as industry, recre- 
ation, and therapy. Much experience 
will have to be recorded and analyzed 
before it will be possible to plan and 
chart actual music programs, i.e., when 
and how to use music and what kind of 
musie to use for the kind of persons in 
the kind of work or play or illness in- 
volved. 


Therapeutic Uses of Music. (Answer 
to G.G.E.) I have done considerable 
work in this study and have made a 
survey of the uses of music in the 
California state institutions. You can 
find a copy of my master’s thesis in the 
library of College of the Pacific entitled, 
“Music in California State Institutions.” 
Mr. Van de Wall of New York also has 
some articles on this subject.—David L. 
Harms, Instructor, Napa Junior College 
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The well known song 


Gesu Bambino 
by Pietro A. Yon 


is now available in arrangements for Band and 
Orchestra and is recommended for all Christ- 
mas school programs. 


For Orchestra — Arranged by Maurice Baron 
Symphonic Orchestra .............. sandiicainaieideuio 4.00 
IS GIN wicsssinsisesicisisectcrnne 2.50 


For Band — Arranged by Eric Leidzen 
en . 4,00 
I TE i iiiinicetinicinsiniainenicuntdeimniinassieilin 2.50 
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For Your Christmas Program 


— not have to send for material on approval if you'll 
just refer to your set of miniatures of Hall & McCreary 
Choral Octavos which you undoubtedly have filed among 
your references. You'll find numerous new compositions and 








arrangements which you'll want to feature on your Christmas 








program. If you do not 
have H. & M. Choral Octavo 
Miniatures, send for them. 
They're FREE. 
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NEW! STIRRING! SINGABLE! 


ror SSA 


(Other Arrangements 
in Preparation) 
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Copies Obtainable on Approval 
Send for Our Band and Orchestra Catalogs 


WALTER JACOBS, INC., 6425 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 














FLUTES! PICCOLOS! CLARINETS! 


Sterling Silver! 


Sterling Value! 
laos Sterling Craftsmanship! 


PERFECTION! 


Expert repairing all makes 
WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY, 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 











* SWINGING ON A STAR * 


From the Paramount Picture 
GOING MY WAY with BING CROSBY 


Octavo 


No. 7050 SA No. 5549 SATB 


No. 7322 SSA No. 6573 TIBB 
PRICE 15c each 


‘Band 


Arranged by DAVE BURTON . Price 75c 


BURKE ano VAN HEUSEN, inc. 


1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The Archive of 
American Folk Song 


—— 





Shy Archive of American Folk Song 
is a section of the Music Division of 
the Library of Congress, devoted to the 
collection, preservation, and dissemina- 
tion of the folk music of the Americas. 
Established in 1928, with Robert W. Gor- 
don as the first curator, it has since 1933 
—chiefly through the efforts of the sec- 
ond and third curators, John A. Lomax 
and Alan Lomax—built up a collection of 
over 7,000 field recordings of some 25,000 
songs, dances, stories, interviews, and re- 
lated folklore material, representing 
nearly all States, as well as parts of 
Canada, the West Indies, and South 
America. 

Archive Duplicates. 3ecause of re- 
strictions against playing originals, except 
for purposes of duplication, the Archive's 
collection is available only through dupli- 
cates and pressings. Duplicates (or in- 
stantaneous copies on _ acetate - coated, 
glass-base discs) can be ordered at cost 
through the Checklist of Recorded Songs 
in the English Language in the Archive 
of American Folk Song to July, 1940. 
The Checklist, now out of print, can be 
consulted at most public and college li- 
braries. Since, however, the Checklist is 
not evaluative and no indication is given 
of the quality of the originals, the method 
of ordering duplicates through the Check- 
list is recommended only in special cases. 


Archive Pressings. For ordinary needs 
the pressings or phonograph records of 
the Archive are recommended. Thirty-two 
records, containing 119 songs and tunes, 
have been issued to date, and twenty-five 
more are in preparation. These records 
are especially selected for their content, 
performance, and acoustic quality, and, 
unlike the duplicates, which require a 
light pickup and shadowgraphed needles, 
can be played under ordinary conditions. 
A catalog giving prices and method of 
ordering is available, free, on request 
from the Archive of American Folk 
Song, Division of Music, Reference De- 
partment, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Study Aids. For their most effective 
use the pressings require some prepara- 
tion. To this end each pressing is accom- 
panied by a leaflet containing the text of 
the song and bibliographical and back- 
ground notes. Extra leaflets are available 
at special prices on quantity orders. 

For schools possessing transcription 
equipment, an excellent introduction to 
the Archive is provided by ten transcrip- 
tions, entitled The Ballad Hunter, pre- 
pared by the Radio Research Project of 
the Library of Congress and distributed 
at $2.50 per record by the Federal Radio 
Committee, U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. These ten fifteen-minute programs 
are narrated by John A. Lomax and il- 
lustrated by dubbings of Archive records, 
on five sixteen-inch records at 33 1/3 
RPM. 

Teachers coming to Washington are 
invited to visit the Archive and become 
acquainted with its resources at first 
hand. Demonstration sets of pressings 
and a large number of demonstration du- 
plicates of other Archive records are 
available for listening and study. 
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Before full use can be made of the 
Archive’s resources, much experimental 
work needs to be done. The Archive is 
interested in setting up projects for dem- 
onstrating various ways of presenting 
folk songs on records in the schools; and 
the active participation and codperation 
of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence is invited. —B. A. BorKIn 





The Talented 
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with the idea of public performance. 
There is no reason why such a group 
should not appear publicly on occasions, 
but the class should not degenerate into 
a rote chorus whose prime objective is to 
“set ready for a program.” 

Everyone will not agree with the thesis 
that detailed technical training of this 
nature is justifiable. However, there can 
be no denying that the plan would be a 
step in the right direction toward remedy- 
ing the absolutely superficial musical ex- 
periences of too many school pupils. The 
problems involved are no more technical 
than the arithmetical computations met at 
the fifth- and sixth-grade level. The pupil 
who shows talent will find as much op- 
portunity for the application of the music 
technique thus thoroughly acquired as for 
the’ skills acquired in other subjects. 

The time element is a major problem 
in attempting to carry out a program of 
this type. However, a sympathetic grade- 
school principal and an enthusiastic music 
teacher could solve that difficulty. If time 
can be found for the improvement of the 
instrumental pupil in special classes, an 
equal opportunity should be made avail- 
able for the pupil who would like to sing 
more intelligently. The success of such 
a project would hinge on the competence 
of the music teacher. The room teacher 
can be expected to conduct general music 
classes in a fairly satisfactory manner, 
but she cannot be expected to be ade- 
quately prepared to carry on a technical 
program. That is the responsibility of the 
“specialist.” 

Is this a practical proposal for the im- 
provement of musicianship ? 
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admitted that the discussions opened new 
avenues of thought. Dance music, which 
at first almost completely dominated their 
points of view, became just another type 
of music. On a common basis of under- 
standing, these discussions gave the 
teacher and students a place from which 
they could start to learn about all music. 
The students learned to evaluate music 
by a set of standards which they and the 
teacher set together. Under these con- 
ditions, music became a living and vibrant 
thing—not just something which was re- 
corded on records or printed on sheets of 
paper. Most of all, this experience gave 


the teacher an opportunity to iearn about 
pupil needs, for only by keeping up with 
the thinking of students can the teacher 
be prepared to face the problems which 
new conditions present. 
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menesror ©=THE ELKAN-VOGAL CHORAL SERIES 


MIXED VOICES 


The Breadth and Extent of Man’s Empire............... Harl McDonald 
MMI Si cdiniten Sich a ak ty ehatmged Rin eee oie aaa Pe Ravel-Elkan 
America, My Wondrous Land.................ccceceeees Rob Roy Peery 
Come Quickly Lord, and Take My Soul to Rest.......... Harl McDonald 
Waltz from Sleeping Beauty........................ Tschaikowsky-Elkan 
Pioneers, O Pioneers (4 Movements)................... Harl McDonald 
Dance of the Comedians (Bartered Bride)................ Smetana-Elkan 
Russian Sailors Dance (Red Poppy)....................00- Gliere-Elkan 
CR TID ois ov ciccnccows vadccdvescesl Moussorgsky-Elkan 
ea ieee oidn enn cm acnin dn eudelah bain Bizet-Elkan 
O, Bless The Lord—Adagietto (103rd Psalm)............... Bizet-Elkan 
I Will Sing New Songs of Gladness.................... Dvorak-Matthews 
ee Ee OF I ovina vtcadkadceccdssancdacceed Dvorak-Matthews 
TREBLE VOICES 
RN MEIN nin 0nd at no's Saeed amine aisiaw die acaeaal Debussy-Duane 
An April Pastorale. S.S.A. and Solo Voice............ George F. McKay 
ee Nd is oak cans neh cone edad wen embienl Debussy-Elkan 
Waltz from Sleeping Beauty. S.S.A................. Tschaikowsky-Elkan 
Wind In The Palm Trees. $.S.A.A. (Piano, 4 h’d ace’pt) ..Harl McDonald 
NN SENN oN ok iaceacaciomeaaeanesad Harl McDonald 
Dirge For Two Veterans. S.S.A.A.............c0cccccees Harl McDonald 
America, My Wondrons Land. S.S.A..................... Rob Roy Peery 
a ee ia aa Mad a Bizet-Elkan 
O, Bless The Lord—Adagietto (103rd Psalm). S.S.A.......... Bizet-Elkan 
MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 
PRs... ucdkmnalecienedammbaneneen aden Harl McDonald 
DE Lit ieranen in tinehsbek td bcedieunundn aides ieee Ravel-Elkan 
DE eee tid bdeekiecdbkndwhe bane bethedad Beethoven-Montani 
Amsorien, My Wondrous Land... ....60..0cccscssecccccvc Rob Roy Peery 
Russian Sailors’ Dance (Red Poppy)....................... Gliere-Elkan 
IN: SUID Saco so an dino eackbaweacnnanl Moussorgsky-Elkan 


Thematic Catalogues sent upon request. 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, INC. 


1716 SANSOM STREET (INCORPORATED ) PHILADELPHIA 3, 
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Kreisler F. avorites for Band 


Arranged by Erik Leidzén 
LIEBESLEID LIEBESFREUD 
TAMBOURIN CHINOIS SCHON ROSMARIN 


FRITZ KREISLER ENSEMBLE COLLECTION for 
Violin, Cello and Piano containing: 


Menuet (Beethoven); Miniature Viennese March: Farewell to 


Cucullain; Intermezzo (Bizet); 
thoven); Nina (Pergolese) and O Sanctissima (Corelli). 


Syncopation: Andante (Bee- 


Ask your customary music store to show you these publications 
and the four FRITZ KREISLER ASSEMBLED EDITIONS of Violin 


Solos, progressively arranged. We do not have a retail store, 


but will gladly send circulars. 
67 West 44th Street 


CSA POEs Now Yo 10 











IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE and not subject to the draft 


IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE ” 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers 
Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind or Brass Teachers 
Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers 


MEN or WOMEN 
C. E. LUTTON, Mor. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 


64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MENG DATES 


1945 
DIVISION MEETINGS 

NS ria a eae a 6 ae deter March 9-12 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Southwestern........ ape eee March 16-19 

Dallas, Texas 
California-Western............ March 28-31 

Fresno, Calif. 
ee April 6-9 
North Central........ .. April 13-16 
0 ee .. April 20-23 


Philadelvhia, Pa 
MUUUSCIVDNId, ra 





1946 


NATIONAL BIENNIAL 
Cleveland, Ohio March 27-April 2 


Meeting in conjunction with MENC will be th 
National Catholic Music Educators Association 
« National University and College Band 
Conductors Conference ~« National School 
Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations - 
Music Education Exhibitors Association -< 
Ohio Music Education Association « and 
various other affiliated and co-operating 
organiz=tions. 





For further information, address 


Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 













ee ee 
or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments - Hangings * Stoles | 
Embroideries, Etc. 
omy NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL 







CHURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO 
Division of 

Pr Sslel,) ia ter 1011 llomler «ae MCl@) 2. mele) 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


821.23 ARCH ST 
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Our “50 Year” Anniversary Booklet traces 
the musical pageant of America from the gas 
light era to the present day. Serd for a copy 
of this liberally illustrated, colorful souvenir. 


OS aT, 
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Extra Stanzas 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-NINE 





Young Man Who Wouldn't Hoe Corn 


He went to the fence and there peeped in, 

The weeds and the grass came up to his 
chin ; 

The weeds and the grass they grew so high, 

They caused this young man for to sigh. 


So he went down to his neighbor’s door, 
Where he had often been before: 
“Pretty little miss, will you marry me? 
Pretty little miss, what do you say?” 


“Here you are, a-wanting for to wed 
And cannot make your own cornbread! 
Single I am, single I'll remain, 

A lazy man I'll not maintain. 


“You go down to that pretty little widow 

And I hope by heck that you don’t get her.” 

She gave him the mitten, sure as you're 
born, 

All because he wouldn’t hoe corn. 


Wayfaring Stranger 


I’m just a poor wayfaring stranger, 
A-trav’ling tnrough this world of woe; 
3ut there’s no sickness, toil nor danger 
In that bright world to which I go. 
I’m going there to see my mother,’ 
I’m going there no more to roam, 
I’m just a-going over Jordan, 
I’m just a-going over home. 

The following modern verses from Vir- 
ginia and Florida, respectively, have been 
received : 


Our fathers dear fought for our liberty, 
Across the ocean they did roam, 
They suffered pain and many hardships, 
For in this land to build a home. 


We've lived here many generations, 
And many dear ones here have died, 
But still our lives are filled with trouble, 
In vain a helping hand we’ve cried. 


I'm just a poor and lonesome traveler, 
3ehind a mule that’s powerful slow, 
A-creaking on to debt and worry, 
The only place that I can go. 


My father lived and died a farmer, 
A-reaping less than he did sow; 

And now I travel in his footsteps, 
A-knowing less than he did know. 


1 And so on for brother, sister, etc. 
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GOLDMAN COMPOSITIONS 


On the Hudson, March 
ts $ .75 


One of Dr. Goldman's 
most popular marches. 


Italian Polka, Rachmin- 
off (for Band) _............. $3.50 
Short, simple, delight- 
ful work by the great 
composer. 


Scherzo, Solo for Cornet 
or Trumpet with Piano 


IS wcch celateieceisana uae $ .90 


A modern and effec- 
tive work. 


This music can be procured 
from your local dealer. Send 
for our complete catalogue. 


AXELROD PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 








i NEED 
MUSIC 
TEACHERS 


C. E. LUTTON, Mgr. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
Music Dept. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 











SAXOPHONES WANTED 


Altos and Tenors. New or used. 
State make, finish an’ condition 
as well as your price. 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. 
60 Broadway Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





| RIEEREER  cmemimameE 
ond Gladiator Band Instruments 


N. Warre Co. 


Over 50 years of outstand- 
ing achievement in the 
Band Instrument Industry! 


Music Educators Journal 
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The Honor Roll 


The Membership Committee of the Music Educators National Conference is pleased to publish here 
the 1943-44 list of contributing members and holders of special memberships. The latter classes 
include sustaining and patron members, organization contributors and life members, all of which are 
indicated by the symbols explained at the bottom of the two center columns. On behalf of the 
Board of Directors of MENC, the Membership Committee acknowledges not only the substantial 
financial aid which has been rendered to the Conference during the days which have challenged the 
organization’s services and facilities, but also the inspiration that the generous support and con- 
vincing evidence of confidence has brought to all MENC officers and workers. 













Fischer, Joseph A., New York, N. Y. 
**Fischer, Walter S., New York, N. Y. 
Flagg, Marion, Dallas, Texas 


Allen, Leroy W., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*Amidon, Fanny C., Valley City, N. D. 
*Anderson, Mrs. Mabel S., Berkeley, Cal. 

Annett, Thomas, La Crosse, Wis. 

Armstrong, Leslie H., Olympia, Wash. 
| *Bach Corp., Vincent, New York, N. Y. 

Baxter, Francis, Spokane, Wash. 

Beattie, John W., Evanston, IIl. 

Beddoe, Lucy, Bedford, Ind. 

Beebee, C. Scripps, Centralia, IL. 
*Belstrom, Chester, Minneapolis, Minn. 
*Belstrom, Pfc. L. E., U. 8. Army. 

Bergethon, Bjornar W., Durham, N. H. 
*Bicking, Ada, Indianapolis, Ind. 
*Biddle, Frank C., Cincinnati, Ohio 
} **Birchard, Clarence C., Boston, Mass. 
*Birge, Edward B., Bloomington, Ind. 
| Bodley, J. Russell, Stockton, Cal. 
| Boswell, Helen, Louisville, Ky. 

Boyle, Gratia, Wichita, Kan. 

Bradiey, Karl, New York, N. Y. 
Brandenburg, Arthur H., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Brenneman, Elsa, Glendale, Cal. 

Brittson, Ann, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Brown, Howard F., Lorain, Ohio 
Brown, Ted, Tacoma, Wash. 
*Bryan, George A., Bay City, Mich. 
Bryant, Laura, Ithaca, N. Y. 
#Buescher Band Instr. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
*Burchuk, David, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Burkhard, J. Luella, Pueblo, Colo. 
Burns, 8. T., Bloomington, Ind. 
Burrows, Raymond, New York, N. Y. 
Buttelman, Clifford V., Chicago, Ill. 
*Butterfield, Walter H., Franklin, Me. 
**Carpenter, Estelle, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Catron, Mrs. Frances S., Ponca City, Okla. 
Chatburn, Frances, Springfield, Ill. 
*Cheyette, Irving, Indiana, Pa. 
Choate, Robert A., Oakland, Cal. 
Civis, Frances Jackman, Baltimore, Md. 
**Clark, Frances Elliott, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clark, Melville, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Clark, Welford D., Chicago, Ill. 
Clausen, Leslie P., Hollywood, Cal. 
Cline, Sarah Y., Cincinnati, Ohio 
#Conn, Ltd., C. G., Elkhart, Ind. 
Cravener, Helen G., Chicago, Ill. 
#Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
**Curtis, Louis W., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*Cutts, Charles R., Billings, Mont. 
Davis, Erma M., Cincinnati, Ohio 
**Davis, Lytton S., Omaha, Neb. Holmes, Ralph M., Compton, Cal. 
*Davis, Veronica, DeLand, Fla. #Holton & Co., Frank, Elkhorn, Wis. 
*Davison, Kathleen, Sigma Alpha Iota, Des *Holtz, Fred A., Elkhart, Ind. 

Moines, Ia. Hood, Marguerite V., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
+Deagan, Inc., J. C., Chicago, III. Hoover, C. Guy, Chicago, III. 

Dennis, Charles M., San Francisco, Cal. Hosmer, Helen M., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Diers, Francis H., Fredonia, N. Y. *Howe, Helen C., Chicago, III. 

Dill, Helen C., Beverly Hills, Cal. Howell, Raymond, Everett, Wash. 
**Dixon, Ann, Duluth, Minn. *Howerton, George, Evanston, II. 

Donovan, Mary C., Greenwich, Conn. Hyde, Bess L., Port Huron, Mich. 
*Doyle, Price, Murray, Ky. ®T&A Cincinnati (Ohio) Mus. Ed. Club 

Drain, John, Philadelphia, Pa. ®T&A Cleveland (Ohio) Mus. Ed. Club 

Dustman, Bessie C. S., Westport, Conn. ®I&A Twin Cities (Minn.) Mus. Ed. Club 
*Dykema, Peter W., Hastings-on-Hudson *Ireland, Mary E., Sacramento, Cal. 

N. Y. Jansky, Nelson M., Malden, Mass. 
*Earhart, Will, La Mesa, Cal. *Jaquish, John H., Atlantic City, N. J. 
*Edgar, Alvin R., Ames, Iowa Jones, L. Bruce, Little Rock, Ark. 

Ege, E. Grant, Kansas City, Mo. Just, Amanda, Pullman, Wash. 

Eitel, Otto K., Chicago, IIl. **Kendel, John C., Denver, Colo. 
Erlandson, Ray, Chicago, Ill. Ketman, Dorothy L., Menlo Park, Cal. 
Ernst, Karl D., Portland, Ore. **Kinscella, Hazel G., Lincoln, Neb. 
*Evans, Blanche E. K., Cincinnati, Ohio Knuth, William E., San Francisco, Cal. 
Field, Elizabeth S., Dover, Del. Kraus, Jay, Chicago, Ill. 

*Findlay, Francis, Boston, Mass. 
Fingerhut, W. C., Martins Ferry, Ohio 
*Finn, M. Teresa, St. Louis, Mo. 








**Francis, J. Henry, Charleston, W. Va. 
Freeburg, Roy E., San Francisco, Cal. 
Freeman, Wyatt C., Tulsa, Okla. 
Fullerton, C. A., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Funchess, Lloyd, Baton Rouge, La. 
*Gamble, Eugene E., Chicago, III. 
Gannett, Mrs. Guy P., Portland, Me 
Garnett, Maude, Eugene, Ore. 
Garvin, Helen M., Livingston, Cal. 
Gaskins, Genevieve Baum, Corvallis, Ore. 
Gavin, Edward T., Columbia, S. C. 
*Gehrkens, Karl W., Rapid City, Mich. 
*Giddings, Thaddeus P., Clermont, Fla. 
*Gildersleeve, Glenn, Dover, Del. 

**Glenn, Mabelle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Goodwin, Jack, Chicago, Ill. 
Goranson, Arthur, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Graham, Ben G., Richmond, Ind. 
Grant, Richard W., State College, Pa. 
Greene, Leonard, New York, N. Y. 

*Gremelspacher, Joseph A., U. S. Army 
Gretsch, Wm. W., Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 

**Griffith, Charles E., New York, N. Y. 
Grolimund, J. M., Elkhart, Ind. 
Guild, Leslie D., Topeka, Kan. 
Gundlach, Agnes F., Kirkwood, Mo. 

*Hahnel, Eugene M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hall, Earl B., New York, N. Y. 
Hall, Helen, Seattle, Wash. 
Halvorson, Henry M., Boston, Mass. 
Hamper, H. E., Anaconda, Mont. 
Hannah, Wallace H., Vancouver, Wash. 

*Hannen, Helen M., Cleveland, Ohio 
Hanson, Howard, Rochester, N. Y. 

*Hares, Ernest, St. Louis, Mo. 
Harrington, Dean L., Hornell, N. Y. 
Hartzell, Ralph E., Dayton, Ohio 

**Harvin, Ruth, San Antonio, Texas 
Haskell, Duane, Rochester, N. Y. 
Heagy, Clarence H., Fresno, Cal. 
Healey, Kate L., Binghamton, N. Y. 

**Heck, Mathilda A., St. Paul, Minn. 
Heinz, Charles J., Seattle, Wash. 

*Henson, Ethel M., Seattle, Wash. 
Hertz, Wayne S., Ellensburg, Wash. 
Hesser, Ernest G., Baltimore, Md. 
Hiden, Vincent A., Oakland, Cal. 










































*Life member 
®Organization Contributor 
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*Flueckiger, Samuel L., N. Manchester, Ind. 
Francis, Chester L., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Krone, Max T., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kwalwasser, Jacob, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Lawler, Vanett, Washington, D. C. 
Lawson, David T., Lawrence, Kan. 
**Leavitt, Helen S., Boston, Mass. 
*Leffel, Jessie E., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
*Lesinsky, Adam P., Whiting, Ind. 
Lindgren, Carl G., Long Beach, Cal. 
Lipscomb, Elise, Columbus, Miss. 


Loney, Jr., Andrew, Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Lorenz, Karl K., Dayton, Ohio 

*Low, Henrietta G. B., Baltimore, Md. 

Lundkvist, Lyllis D., Fresno, Cal. 

Luther, Frank, New York, N. Y. 

Lutton, Charles E., Chicago, Ill. 
#Lyon & Healy, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Lyons, Howard, Chicago, Ill. 

Lyons, John Henry, Pasadena, Cal. 

McAllister, A. R., Joliet, Ill. 

McCawley, Maude, Portland, Ore. 

McClintock, Goldie, Struthers, Ohio 
**McConathy, Osbourne, Glen Ridge, N. 

McCoy, Lester, Hartland, Mich. 


McDonald, Martina, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


McInerney, Anna L., Cranston, R. I. 

**Maddy, Joseph E., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Malin, Don, Evanston, Ill. 

#Martin Band Instr. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Mathews, Paul W., Montgomery, Ala. 
Mattern, David, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*Maybee, Harper C., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Metcalf, Holace, Inglewood, Cal. 
Miessner, W. Otto, Lawrence, Kan. 
Milam, Lena, Beaumont, Tex. 

Miller, Amy Grau, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mills, Chesley, San Francisco, Cal. 
®Minnesota Music Educators Assn. 


®Minnesota Public School Music League 


J. 


More, Grace Van Dyke, Greensboro, N.C. 


*Morgan, Haydn M., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
**Morgan, Russell V., Cleveland, Ohio 
Muldowney, Mary H., Indiana, Pa. 
Murphy, Howard, New York, N. Y. 
Murray, Josephine, Santa Barbara, Cal 


#National Assn. of Band Instrument Man- 


ufacturers 
#National Assn. of Musical Instrument 
Wholesalers 
Neff, Charlotte B., New Brunswick, N. 


J. 


Neppert, Florence E., San Francisco, Cal. 


**Neppert, Julia M., San Francisco, Cal. 
Noah, Max §., Milledgeville, Ga. 


**Nohavec, Hazel B., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nord, Arthur C., Selma, Cal. 
**Norton, William W., Flint, Mich. 
O'Callaghan, Anne Grace, Atlanta, Ga. 
O'Hara, Geoffrey, New York, N. Y. 
Ohlendorf, Fred, Long Beach, Cal. 


#Olds & Sons, Inc., F. E., Los Angeles, Cal. 


**O'Malley, Sarah E., Chicago, IIl. 
*Oszuscik, Josef, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Owen, Frank E., Batavia, N. Y. 

Packer, A. O., New York, N. Y. 

Park, 8. Norman, Dayton, Ohio 

Parmley, Nell T., Austin, Tex. 

Peck, Samuel A. W., Reading, Mass. 
#Pedler Co., The, Elkhart, Ind. 
#Penzel, Mueller Co., Long Island City, 

a os 

Pierce, Anne E., Iowa City, Ia. 
*Pierce, Grace G., Lowell, Mass. 

Pitcher, Gladys, Boston, Mass. 

Pitts, Carol M., Trenton, N. J. 

Pitts, Lilla Belle, New York, N. Y. 

Preston, Jr., W. Deane, Boston, Mass. 








**Life and Contributing member 


Sustaining or Patron Contributor 





#Radio Corp. of America, RCA Victor Divi- 
sion, Camden, N. J. 
*Rafferty, Sadie M., Evanston, IIl. 
*Rebmann, Victor L. F., Ithaca, N. Y 
#Reynolds Co., F. A., Cleveland, Ohio 
Richman, Luther A., Richmond, Va. 
Roach, J. Tatian, New York, N. Y. 
Roggensack, Delinda, Newton, Ia. 
*Rosenberry, M. Claude, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Ross, Lucille, San Diego, Cal. 
Rowles, W. L., Cheney, Wash. 
Ruddick, J. Leon, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ruppel, Harry, Chicago, Ill. 
Rush, Ralph E., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Sanderson, Wendell, Richmond, Va. 
®Santa Monica (Cal.) School Music Teachers 
Assn. 
Saunier, Paul, Richmond, Va. 
Schowalter, Wilbur H., Redlands, Cal. 
Schuette, Marie A., Potsdam, N. Y. 
*Schultz, E. J., Norman, Okla. 
Schunck, Bernadine, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Schwartz, Elwyn, Kingsburg, Cal. 
Seashore, Carl E., Iowa City, Ia. 
Sengstack, John F., Chicago, Ill. 
Settle, Ruth Klepper, Little Rock, Ark. 
*Shawe, Elsie M., St. Paul, Minn. 
Shields, Ivine, Sacramento, Cal. 
Smith, Fowler, Detroit, Mich. 
**Smith, Herman F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
**Smith, Jennie Belle, Athens, Ga. 
Sopkin, Henry, Glenview, Ill. 
®Spinet Club, The, Redlands, Cal. 
Spouse, Alfred, Rochester, N. Y. 
Stehn, John H., Eugene, Ore. 
Steinwald, Osmar P., Baltimore, Md. 
Street, Lyndon R., Nashville, Tenn. 
Stull, Charles C. T., Frederick, Md. 
Sur, William R., East Lansing, Mich. 
Swarthout, Donald M., Lawrence, Kan. 
Swift, Frederic Fay, Ilion, N. Y. 
Switzer, Russell W., Lansing, Mich. 
Tallmadge, J. Irving, Maywood, IIl. 
Targ, Max, Chicago, Ill. 
*Terstegge, Meta, Newark, N. J. 
Tkach, Peter D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
**Tremaine, C. M., New York, N. Y. 
*Trutner, Jr., Herman, Oakland, Cal. 
Utt, Paul R., Warrensburg, Mo. 
Veazey, Lotta T., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Velie, C. James, Baltimore, Md. 
Voss, Erma Nala, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
*Wahlberg, Arthur G., Fresno, Cal. 
Wall, Addison, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Walters, W. Gibson, Pocatello, Idaho 
Watrous, Aleen, Wichita, Kan. 
*Watters, Capt. Lorrain E., U. 8. Army 
*Welke, Walter C., Seattle, Wash. 
*Wersen, Louis G., Philadelphia, Pa. 
#WFL Drum Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Wheelwright, Lorin F., Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
#White Co., H. N., Cleveland, Ohio 
Williams, Arthur L., Oberlin, Ohio 
**Wilson, Grace V., Wichita, Kan. 
Wilson, Harry R., New York, N. Y. 
Wilson, Thomas, Elizabeth, N. J. 
*Windhorst, Estelle, St. Louis, Mo. 
Winkler, Max, New York, N. Y. 
Winslow, Ralph G., Albany, N. Y. 
*Witte, Arthur F. A., Yonkers, N. Y. 
*Wolfe, Irving W., Nashville, Tenn. 
Wood, Carl Paige, Seattle, Wash. 
#York Band Instr. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Young, Floy, Sacramento, Cal. 
Zander, Beulah, Chicago, Ill. 
Zimmerman, Rosa, Everett, Wash. 
Zoehrns, Carl, New York, N. Y. 
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A Program of World Wide 
Interest — Mixed Voices 


RUSSIA 


2403 Fighting Border 
OS 10 

— Russia's New Na- 
tional Anthem— 


Alexandrov ............. 10 

2434 Russian Thanksgiv- 
ing—Saxe ...........0+. 12 

GREECE 

2408 When Will the Spring 
TE ARES Ss 10 
LATIN-AMERICA 

2306 Mexican Souvenir.. .15 
(El Sombrero Ancho- 
El Butaquito)............ 15 


2305 The River (Rio Rio).. .12 
1750 Estrellita—Ponce .... .15 


YUGOSLAVIA 
2405 Song of the Chet- 
ern 10 
2438 Call to Battle............ 10 
CHINA 


2402 Forward We Go...... .10 
2436 We Won't Stop 


yf en .10 
AUSTRALIA 
1927 Corroboree .............. 15 
FRANCE 
2401 O Star of France— 
TD cchivnddautinanians 15 
AMERICA 
2219 God Save the Peo- 
ple—Baldwin ........... .20 
1980 Land of Our Hearts 
—e .20 





Specializing in Music for 


BAND + ORCHESTRA + CHORUS 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


116 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 








Music Educators National Con ference Institutes 1945 


FAcTok which contributes to the distinction and strength of the Music Educators Nationgll 
Conference is the organization plan whereby the six Divisions, commonly known ag 
Sectional Conferences, function as six distinct organizations and at the same time operat 
as interdependent parts of the national organization. Since the inception of this organizatiog 
plan in 1927, the six Divisions have sponsored regional meetings of the National Conferenge® 
every other year. Thus in the even numbered years the organization meets as a whole at one™ 
central point and in the odd numbered years six meetings are held in locations selected by the 
officers of the respective Divisions. Each of the Divisions is integrated with the others through 
the medium of the National Board of Directors, which is the governing body of the Confers™ 
ence. On the other hand, each Division has its own complement of officers and an executive) 
board consisting of the representatives of the several component states. Affiliated state units 
elect their own representatives—in each case the state president ; the representatives of un- 
affiliated states are elected by the Division at large at the time of the biennial Division meetings§ 

These facts are reviewed here chiefly to call attention to the fact that the six meetings of 
the Music Educators National Conference scheduled for the spring of 1945 are all, in purpose® 
and in fact, meetings of the Music Educators National Conference. Interested music educators® 
who have followed the development of the organization plan for the past several years are® 
well aware that the six Divisions, while maintaining their respective identities so far as 
specific needs and opportunities in their several areas are concerned, are nevertheless inherent 9 
parts of the whole, and that all activities carried on through the media of the Division organi-9 
zations or the state organizations are part and parcel of the general policies and plan of they 
National organization which so effectively represents educational and professional interests in] 
the field of music education. : 

In the next issue of the Music Epucators JouRNAL information will be given regarding® 
the program plans for the six Division meetings, which have been scheduled as follows: q 





















Southern, Birmingham, Ala........ March 9-12 Northwest, Seattle, Wash............ April 6-9 
Southwestern, Dallas, Tex........ March 16-19 North Central, Indianapolis, Ind...April 13-16 
California-Western, Fresno, Cal..March 28-31 Eastern, Philadelphia, Pa........... April 20-23 





At the time of writing, it appears that the 1945 spring meetings will be particularly 
significant in relation to current war and postwar activities in the field of music education,¥ 
with especial emphasis on the long-term program of promotion, expansion, and curriculum™ 
revision inaugurated in 1940. The Board of Directors has announced that it is planned to® 
continue, in general plan and operation, the curriculum-committee organization set up in the’ 
previous biennium. Certain of the committees will be retained, although changes in personnel | 
may be required; other committees will be set up as needed, but the general spirit and purpose 
of the Widening Horizons Committee Organization is to be sustained, in accordance with the? 
action of the Board reported in a previous issue. Work on committee organization is now in¥ 
progress, and announcement of appointments will be made soon. 


Competition-Festi als 


y vote of the Board of Control of the MENC auxiliaries, the National School Band, 
B Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, the resumption of school music competitions and 

school music festivals is being encouraged to the extent that such activities can be carried 4 
on in a manner consistent with the restrictions and requirements of the wartime period. For 
the most part, the sponsoring state organizations are concentrating at the present time on a 
iimited program, t.¢e., solo and ensemble competitions—and in some instances band, orchestra, 
and chorus competitions—in district or county areas. Problems pertaining to transportation, 
housing, local sponsorship, and the like, make it necessary to plan all events of this general 
character in such a way that the educational and inspirational purposes may be served without 
bringing together too many students from too great distances. It is noted that many valuable 
lessons are being learned by the music educators and their friends who are sponsoring those 
competitions and festivals which appear to be most successful in these days of wartime re- 
strictions. Greater attention to local, county, and district competitions and festivals emphasizes 
certain of the values derived from fotal participation in smaller areas, rather than highly 
selective participation on a long-distance travel basis, or in massed events of overwhelming totals. 
(See announcement on page 57.) 
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